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Art. I. A Charge delivered to the Clergy af the Diocese of 
Ely, at the second Quadrennial Visitation of that Diocese, 
in the Year MDCCCXVII. By Rowyer Edward, Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Published at the Request of the Clergy. 
4to. is.6d. Rivingtoms. 1817. 


Ir ever there was a crisis when those in high and commanding 
situatious were called upon to uphold the cause of established 
order and ancieut institutions, it was that through which we have 
lately passed; when the sons of confusion seem to have been 
let loose upon society, and every artifice was employed to un- 
dermine the principles of the good, to confound the judgment 
of the weak, aud stimulate the bad passions of the dissatisfied 
and distressed. The danger which threatened our civil estab- 
lishment, appears indeed, at least for the present, to have pass- 
ed away; the storm has gone over our heads, aud we feel once 
more secure from its violence. But how far our ecclesiastical 
constitution is in equal safety may reasonably admit of a doubt: 
no persoual risk is incurred by inculcating disaffection to the 
polity, or resistance to the authority of the Church; and it hag 
been accurately foreseen, by those who are alike the enemies of 
Church and State, that, where success attended such labours; 
the march to future conquests would be rendered comparative) 
easy; and that the persons, who had been taught to look wit 
contempt or dislike upon the ecclesiastical authurities, would 
regard with no partial eye that civil government by which they 
are exclusively maintained. : 
We mean not to assert that the opponents of the Church are 
always to be identified with the enemies of the State; nor are 
We tuclined to indulge unreasonable apprehensions of the success 
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of either. Notwithstanding the gloominess of the prospect, we 
feel no despondency ourselves, nor would we encourage that 
feeling in others. But we cannot, nor do we wish to disguise 
the fact, that though personal considerations may restrain the 
political machinations of those, whose object is revolution; the 
Church is still encompassed with pecuhar difficulties, which, 
under Providence, can only be removed by the mast unwearied 
vigilance, the most discreet and energetic exertion of ability, on 
the part of her pledged defenders. 

Viewing the situation of our venerable establishment in this 
light, we have looked forward with no small degree of anxiety 
and impatience to the season, when its episcopal guardians, re- 
leased from their parliameutary duties, might be enabled to 
meet, and communicate with their clergy, on subjects of mutual 
interest and concern. 

On many topics, involving their own temporal welfare and 
comfort, the doctrinal purity of the Church itself, and the in- 
ternal peace of its members, the Clergy would earnestly desire 
the opinions and advice of their superiors; and the value and 
authority of counsel thus given will not be questioned by any, 
who, c: alling themselves members of the Church, retain that re- 
spectful veneration for the Episcopal character and office, which 
its divine origin and commission may justly demand. 

The Charse before us possesses, however, more than. this 
external claim to the general attention of Churchmen. It is re- 
commended to their peculiar notice by a free and unreserved, 
though temperate declaration of sentiment, on subjects which 
have long agitated the public mind.—And if the authority of a 
Bishop, speaking ex cathedra to his Clergy, on questions deeply 
affecting the interests of the Church, be allowed any weight in 
the balunce ; it is well calculated to remove the doubts, or 
strengthen the determinations of many, who have hitherto flue- 
tuated between a natural and commendable affection for ar 
cient and tried institutions, and respect for the integrity and aeat 
of those, by whom schemes of a novel and more questionable 
character have been incessantly advocated. 

After a few intreduactory observations on the events of the last 
four years, the Charge adverts to the present cirewmstances ef 
the times, which impose upon the clergy the necessity of aa m- 
creased degree of exertion and vigilance, as there is no other 
description of men so particularly called upon, nor any who have 
it so much im their power, at the present crisis, to render the 

most essential service to their country. 

Of the truth of this remark our readers are, we are persuad- 
ed, well aware; and every candid observer of passing oe 
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let his religious opinions be what they may, will confess that the 
Clergy have not been wanting to their sacred office and trust, 

The fluence they possess, and, notwithstanding the arts and 
activity of their enemies, that influence is still extensive and 

werful, has beeu uniformly exerted to promote the best inte+ 
rests of those whom they are appointed to teach. During 
those perilous occurrences, which attended the first years of the 
revolutionary war; when the minds of some were failing them 
for fear, and the principles of others were undermined by the 
insinuations, or shaken by the sophistical reasonings of the false 
philosophers of the day; the Clergy stood firm, and by their 
exertions constituted in no small degree to the safety of their 
country, Nor has the preseut awful crisis found them less’ 
steady, less active, less useful. Aware that loyalty is insepara- 
ble from true religion, and that the well instructed son of the 
Church of England will ever be the firm supporter of the con-, 
stitution, they have applied themselves diligently to root out all 
false doctrine contrary to God's written word, and to maintain 
that pure and genuiue Gospel, which they are commissioned to 
deliver. ‘Their discourse has been of righteousness and peace : 
of righteousness, as: the best preservative of individual happi- 
ness; of peace, in opposition to those turbulent spirits, who 
would goad the passions of the distressed to acts alike hostile to 
the principles of Christianity, and the real welfare of society. 

Such are the topics which the Bishop exhorts his Clergy to 
enforce. 


“ Endeavour, therefore, in opposition to the specious and plaue 
sible theories of artful and designing men, to prove to your 
hearers that he is the real friend to mankind, whose object it is to 
improve the minds and morals of his fellow-creatures; to rendet 
them wiser men and better Christians; more able to understand 
their duties and interests in this life, and to appreciate their hopes 
and expectations in another: that he is the real friend to his 
country, who endeavours to extend the empire of reason and re- 
ligion, and to controul the dominion of sin and Satan: that real 
liberty is to be sought in the improvement of our hearts, and the 
correction of our passions; which can only be effected by the in- 
fluence of Christianity: shew them that whatever tends to disor4 
ganize public morals, counteracts this effect; and that whatever 
diminishes the influence of that religion which teaches men how 
to regulate their passions, and controul their corrupt propensities, 
throws them back in the scale of civilization ; renders them less fit 
for liberty, and less capable of enjoying the advantages of a free 
government.—Such are the principles which, it appears to nie, the 
Clergy should now inculcate with all possible earnestness,”’. P, 10, 
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the times, the Bishop earnestly presses upon his Clergy the nee 
cessity of caretully superimtending the education of the poor, 
now so much facilitated by the labours of the National Society: 
well observing that the success of the schools, on the new sys- 
tem, or any oth«r schools, as mstraments of religions instruc- 
tion, must principally depend upon the atteation that is paid 
them by the Parochial Clergy. 

In recommending this great object to his Clergy, he does not 
omit to remind them of the valuable assistance which they may 
derive from the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 


‘** From this source you may obtain an ample supply, not only 
ef the sacred scriptures, but of prayer books, and such other reli- 
ious tracts as you may judge best adapted to the use of your 
parishioners :—and you have also the means of participating in 
those advantages with the least possible trouble, through the me- 
gium of our diocesan committee. 

* Great have been the advantages resulting from the establish- 
ment of these diocesan and district committees in every part of the 
kingdom. ‘The beneficial effects of that which has been estab- 
lished in this diocese are sufficiently well known to you: a very 
con ilerable number of Bibles, Prayer Books, and Lot Tracts 
have been liberally distributed in various parts of this diocese, ac- 
corJing to the particular exigencies of the different parishes, as 
specified to the committee by their respective ministers. 

“ As therefore the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
is thus eminently serviceable, by co-operating with the Clergy in 
the great and important work of affording the means of religious 
in-truction to the lower classes, it may justly expect to receive, 
and I doubt not will always meet with, your most cordial and zea- 
lous support. It has stood the test of many years experience, 
during which it has contributed most essentially to promote the 

reat cause that we all of us have so much at heart, the diffusion 
of Christian knowledge and Christian principles. Impressed as | 
am with these sentiments as to the peculiar merits of this society, 

L cannot but think that it possesses a paramount and exclusive 
claim to the support of the established Clergy.’ P. 14. 


That no doubt may remain on the minds of those, who natu- 
rally might be expected to look up to their diocesan for advice, 
upon a question which has been so long and so warmly debated, 
the Bishop proceeds to deliver his opimion respecting another 
Society, which, professing to pursue an object similar, to a cers 
tain extent, to that of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has been represented by its advocates as possessing 
claims on the support of all intelligent and beuevolent Chis 
tans, paramount to those which any other institution can make. 
Of this association, in favour of which so much has been as- 
sumed, so little proved, the Right Rev. Prelate observes, 

*« How 
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«* How far such a society was necessary for the use of those who 
are of a different persuasion, I cannot pretend to say; but, with 
reference to ourselves, I am of opinion that no such necessity did 
exist: and therefore it has never appeared to me adviseable for 
members of the Church of England to connect themselves with 
that Society.’’ P.15, : 


. . 

The intluence of an opinion, thus clearly and dispassionately 
stated, upon so solemn an occasion, and from such high autho- 
rity, cannot, we are well aware, be increased by any remarks of 
ours. Our own sentiments have been so often expressed, that 
it 1s unnecessary to repeat them; but it may be permitted us to 
rejoice at every instance of testimony, thus publicly borne by the 
rulers of the Church, against an association, which we can never 
cease to consider as deeply injurious to its welfare. Aud when 
we reflect upon the illiberal sarcasms, the unsparing hostility, 
with which other learned and enlightened ornaments of our 
Episcopal Beach have been pursued, when, in the exercise of 
one of their highest functions, and under the influenee of an 
imperious sense of duty, they have judged it expedient to speak 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society in similar terms of 
disapprobation ; we know how to appreciate the dignified and 
temperate expressions which we have cited, ‘The conviction 
dlius avowed, is evidently the result of much reflection, and a 
very comprehensive view of the subject, in all its bearings. 
The following remarks, which condense much of the arguments 
employed by those, who have viewed the Bible Society in an 
unfavourable. light, can have. scarcely tailed to satisfy the Clergy, 
who beard them, as to the conduct, which, as consistent. and 
zealous Ministers of our Church, it became them to pursue, 


* That the distribution of the Bible, that heavenly treasure, 
in which is contained all that a Christian ought to know and be- 
lieve to his soul's health, is a most useful and charitable work, 
every Protestant must. readily admit: but let it not be supposed, 
that we have sufficiently provided for the religion of the poor and 
unlearned members of our own Church, by merely giving them a 
Bible, and enabling them to read it. We are, indeed, persuaded 
that the doctrines of our Established Church, are founded upon 
the Bible; but we also know, that they who in their religious 
opinions differ most widely from us, Anabaptists, Dnitarians, So- 
ciaians, all maintain, that the tenets of their respective sects, are 
derived from the same source. It is, therefore, necessary that 
you should guard your respective flocks from the pernicious errors 
of those who have swerved from the right way. You are ad- 
monished in the words of our Ordination Service, ‘ Never to cease 
your labour, your care and diligence, till you have done all that 
lieth in you, to bring all such as are committed to your charge, 
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unto that agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, -that 
there be no room left for error in religion.’ This object cannot 
be more effectually promoted, than by means of our excellent 
Liturgy ; that invaluable compendium of the doctrines of our 
Church, which has been transmitted to us by our first Reformers ; 
the constant use of which, as a manual of devotion, is indispen- 
sably necessary for every member of our Establishment. 

“ Now of two Societies, the one of which, together with the 
Bible, gives also the Liturgy, and various other religious Tracts ; 
while the other, by its very constitution, is restricted to the dis- 
tribution of Bibles only, it might be supposed that no Churchman 
could entertain the smallest doubt which of these is best entitled 
to his support. It surely is not the part of wisdom to rest satis- 
fied with the acquisition of an inferior advantage, when one of far 
greater value is to be obtained upon the same terms: and yet 
this is the case of those Churchmen, who subscribe to the Bible 
Society, instead of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

“ There are, indeed, some who contribute toward both these 
Societies : but to these I should also say that, as members of the 
Church of England, their whole assistance should be given to that 
venerabl. institution, which, from its first formation, has been so 
eminently useful, and by its very constitution is so uliarly 
adapted to promote the interests and security of our Establish- 
ment. It embraces every avowed object of the Bible Society, 
while it combines with them others of great importance, which 
are peculiar to itself; and is ready, at all tines, to extend its las 
bours to any point which the charitable zeal of its members may 
enable it to reach, . 

‘* The Established Chcien has an indisputable claim to the af. 
fection and strenuous support of all her children ; nor can an 
portion of this be withheld, or diverted into other channels, with- 
out detriment to this our venerable parent : whose means of ex- 
tending her salutary influence, in promoting the interests of Chris- 
tianity, as exhibited in its more pure and genuine form, are thus 
materially abridged and straitened. | 

“ Many excellent persons have connectcd themselves with the 
Bible Socicty, allured by the specious and flattering prospect of 
the conciliating effect which this union could not fail, as they sup- 
posed, to produce. But, if we examine its proceedings, we shall 
be at a loss to discover any symptoms of conciliation : on the con- 
trary, the acrimonious and irritating language which, at the meet- 
ings of their Ausiliary Societies, is commonly used towards those 
members of our Establishment who have not joined them, affords 
tuo pin an indication of a very different temper: the discord 
which has thus been introduced amongst us is, in my opinion, of 
itself, sufficient to induce eyery Churchman, whose endeavour it 
should be to * keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,’ 
to decline cennecting himself with that Society.” P. 17. 0 
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Our hits will not allow us to lay before our readers the, 
whole of the Bishop's observations on this countroverted subject, 
but we cannot omit the following passage : 


« Although I have thus explained to you my sentiments, on the 
subject of the Bible Society, I by no means expect that any im-' 
plicit deference should be paid to my opinion: this is a point on’ 
which many good men have been much divided in their senti- 
ments; and every one must decide according to the dictates of his 
own conscience: I only wish that every member of our Church, 
previous to his forming such decision, would calmly and dispas-' 
sionately survey the question in all its different bearings; and, if 
the result should be a conviction, that, from the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, may be obtained, upon the most 
advantageous terms, all that is requisite for instruction in the doc- 
trines of the Established Church, I do not see how he can con- 
sistently withhold from it his entire and undivided support.” 
P. 21. 


If the question be tried upon this ground, we fear not the. 
cousequence ; the judgment pronounced cannot fail to be such 
as the best interests of Christianity appear to us to demand, 
What may be the effect of a decision, founded upon a different 
view of the subject, we wish not to anticipate. Under the pro-. 
tection of Providence, our Church has, hitherto, stood her 
ground against external enemies ; aud, if that protecuon be still 
vouchsafed to her, evew the waywardness of her own children. 
will not shake her security. At all events, until the foundations 
are cast down, we hold it to be the duty of those, who 
see the danger which threatens them, openly to proclaim its 
approach ; and, therefore, we have often spoke of the Bible 
Society firmly, but we trust not uncharitably ; not as lovers of 
contention, but as advocates of the truth. We know that many 
good, and some learned men differ from us, and we doubt not, 
for a moment, the conscientious sincerity of their convictions, 
dull we are compelled to say, amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, 
sed magis .amica veritas. We have weighed the subject well, 
we have bestowed, at Icast, as much time and thought upon it, 
as any who have maintained the opposite cause, and we have 
formed our decision calmly and dispassionately. We are con-' 
vinced that no good can arise to the Church of England from 
the exertions of the Bible Society, and that much evil has 
already resulted, that much more may be expected to result 
from its operations: on the contrary, experience has proved, 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, to be one of 
the best supports of our Establishment at home, one of the 
ost efficient agents in the great work of propagaung the Gos 
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pel abroad: as such, while we have a hand to raise, or a voice 
to utter, this Society shall receive our full and undivided support. 

At the conclusion of this useful and well-timed Charge, we 
meet with a few remarks on the new Clergy Bill, which, 
during its progress, excited in some quarters so much unneces- 
sary alarm. That Bill has now passed ; and we trust that, as 
a law, it will be found effectual to the whole extent contem- 
plated by the excellent and able Prelates, puder whose super- 
intending care it was framed, Jf so, it will be highly beneficial 
to the Clergy in general, and we have good hope, that among 
the first to express their gratitude, for so well-intended a mea- 
sure, will be found some, who, from a too hasty view and con- 
sequent misconception of its intended clauses, were mduced to 
meet it with opposition. 








Art. IL. The Life of Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino; by the 
Author of the Life of Michael Angelo: and the Characters 
of the most celebrated Painters of Italy; by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 8vo, 230 pp. 8s.Gd. Murray. 1816. | 


WE cannot help owning it with regret, that, in some instances, 
the English resemble. the Greeks of old, and the Chinese of 
modern times. With them, every man who was not a Grecian, 
or who is not a Chinese, was, and is still considered as a bar- 
burian ; and nearly im the same light have we, almost from a 
time immemorial, looked upon all other nations of the world. 
Fortunately, however, for the benefit of mankind, that mania for 
travelling, which has seized almost every native of our island, 
will, we trust, in some measure, tend to put a stop to so unjust 
and so illiberal an idea, Butas men seldom abandon error without 
running into the opposite excess, so this change of sentiment 
produces another evil not less to be regretted, viz. that is of 
overvaluing foreigners and their country, 1 the direct ratio in 
which they were undervalued before. And the reason is ob- 
vious: with extravagant ideas of the superiority of every institu- 
tion connected with their own country, and with an equally 
extravagant contempt of those belonging to others, ninety nine 
Englishmen out of a hundred set out for their travels through 
the Continent; sometimes, even without possessing any other 
language but their own. [na litde time they naturally begin to 
find out their mistake, and no sooner do they make the discovery 
of their former error than they run into the opposite extreme, 
and change their ill-grounded contempt mto an admiration no 
legs extravagant and absurd. ‘This foolish notion, as it induces 
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them to overvalue their new acquirement, gives them a tone of 
conceit and pedantry; but as nothing is more easy than to com- 
prehend ill, repeat ill, and express ill in one’s own language 
that, which has been still worse understood in a foreign tongue, 
hence it happens, that the greater part of modern travellers. de- 
ceive their readers, by deceiving themselves; and the accounts 
they give of the literature of foreign nations, are either so full 
of errors as to seem to be written by an mhabitant of Hindosian, 
or so partial and prejudiced as to excite disgust. 

_ In vain has criticism attempted to arrest the evil, the ig- 
norance, or partiality of authors, generally speaking. remains the 
same ; and few, very few are the writers, whose accounts may be 
read without the fear of being deceived. © {t is for this reason 
that we are at all times ready to hail with pleasure any publica- 
tion, which, like the life of Raphael, conveys a proof of this 
species of freedom, at least from this fault, on the part of its 
author. Indeed, on the score of veracity and facts, we have 
nothing material to urge against the volume which now lies open 
before us. But veracity and facts are not the only requisites of 
a book. Instruction and amusement are by far more necessary 
qualifications, and of both these we never saw a work more de~ 
ficient. I[t really seems as if Mr. Duppa had taken some pains 
to leave out every thing which might have rendered his publica- 
tion useful and amusing. «He has rendered it dry and unsatisfac- 
tory by leaving out all the anecdotes which mark the man, both 
as au individual and as an artist; he has rendered it uninstructive 
by neglecting to mention the pains which Raphael took to alter 
aud infuse greatness into his style; instead of exposing. the 
fancies which artists have amused themselves with, respecting 
the supposed three distinct mannerg discoverable in Raphael’s 
panitings, our author has wearied his readers, by inserting eight 
and twenty pages of an obscure and mdigested criticism on the 
claims ot Raphael to the praise which has been bestowed on his 
name; and though this criticism may, in a great measure, have 
been tnken fromthe publications of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. Fuseli, whose authority and judgment no one “will deny, 
yet Mr. Duppa, by interlarding his own reflections, has in- 
geniously contrived to render the opinions that he bas adopted 
very little better than downright nonsense. 

It is true that the life of an eminent artist, and even of an 
eminent scholar, affords litle room to gratify expectation, in- 
asmuch as it must be considered a series. of uniform application 
and study. It may be that all we know of Raphael may be in- 
scribed on a tablet ; but we see no reason why this tablet should 
be made smaller than it is. We hope, therefore, that our rea- 
ders will not be displeased, if we fill up the very slight sketch 
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contained in the work before us, by adding kere'and there some 
little of our own to the account which Mr, Duppa has given of 
this celebrated artist. 

The family name of Raphael was Sanzio; he was born at 
Urbino, on Good Friday, in the year 1483, which happened on 
the 28th day of March, and was the only child of a painter of no 

rofessional celebrity. Vor this reason, after having instructed 
Lim to the extent of his abilities, his father placed him under 
the care of Pietro Perugimo, a painter of great reputation, and 
of the most beuevolent mind. For though at the age of sixteen, 
Raphael had already made so much progress that his works were 
not to be distinguished from those of his master, yet Pietro was 
so much attached to his pupil that he was the first to admire 
and proclaim his productions, and thank his father for having 
conferred so great an honour on his school by giving him “ uno 
scolaro di tanto merito.” 

On leaving Peruggia, Raphael went to Florence, where _ 
nardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, flourished with rival 
eminence. ‘There he soon discovered the penury of the anal 
of Peruggia, and the sublime superiority of Michael Angelo ; and 
while he was endeavouring to improve his style by imitating their 
manner, the death of his parent made it necessary for him to re- 
turn to Urbino. ‘The idea which he had conceived of the merit 
of Leonardo da Vinci, caused him to undertake for a second 
tme the jouruey to Florence, but after having studiously applied 
himself to mend and improve his manwer, he went to Rome; 
where Bramante, his relation, had disposed the Pope in his fa- 
vour. 

‘Lhis Pope was Julius LI., a man highly distinguished for the 
protection he granted to men of genius. ‘lo such a Prince there 
could be no difliculty m introducing Raphael, and the flattering 
manner in which he was received, made him understand that the 
commission to paint one of the state chambers of the Vatican, 
which the Poutiif was then ornamenting, was not the ouly enm- 
ployment which he might have expected from the generous 


‘The first picture which Raphael began, was a representation 
of the sages of antiquity, commonly called the School of Athens; 
and this composition gave such an entire satisfaction to Julius, 
that he ordered that all the pictures which had been already 
finished by the various masters, should be effaced, in order that 
Raphael might replace them by bis own genus. ‘This inmense 
undertaking he formed into one general design ;—the triumph of 
religion, its divme autherity, and the dependence of human 
Jaws on its pervading influence. And this extensive subject he 
divided so as to fill the four rooms, which stil are called, ie 
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stanze di Raffaello. Perhaps a short description of them will 
not be uninteresting. 

The firat is a grand saloon dedicated to the Emperor Con. 
stantine, in which are represented, the four great events which 
happened during his reign, and which are supposed to be the 
most important to the cause of Christianity and sovereignty of 
the Catholic Church. ‘These are,—The vision of the Labarum, 
the overthrow of Maxentius on the Milvian bridge, the bap- 
tism of Constantine, and his pretended donation of the city ‘of 
Rome to Pope Silvester [. 

The second stanza represents four miracles, two of which 
have been taken from sacred history, and two from the legends 
of the Romish Church. They are,—The overthrow of Helio- 
dorus in the temple, St. Peter’s deliverance out of prison, the 
rout of Attila and his army by the supernatural appearance of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the consecrated wafer bleeding at Boy- 
eva to testify the real presence. 

In the third stanza, Raphael has represented Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, Jurisprudence, and ‘Theology, as the four branches of 
knowledge which serve most to dignify our nature by elevating 
the human mind. 

Four events, partly historical and partly miraculous, which 
Raphael had collected from the lives of two successive Popes, 
form the subjects of the fourth stanza. ‘The historical are the 
most remarkable circumstances which happened under the Pon- 
lificate of the designing Leo III., and they are,—his public 
protestation of his muocence against the charges alleged against 
him by Campulus and Paschal, and his coronation of Charle- 
magne as Emperor for having taken up his defence. ‘The first 
picture of the miraculous events represent a storm raised, and 
the destruction of the Saracens, effected by the presence of 
Leo LV. at the port of Ostia, whilst they were th:eatening an 
invasion, and the second represents the same Pope exhibiting a 
crucifix from the balcony of St. Peter, to extinguish a contlagras 
uon which threatened the destruction of that Church. 

Here is no doubt the aggregate of the powers of Raphael. 
Three centuries of unabated admiration have already made their 
eulogium; though this extraordinary exiubition of talents is not 
likely at the first sight to be impressive to a general observer, 
Mr. Duppa illustrates this. by relating the well known anecdote 
related of himself by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when he first. visited 
the Vatican. He passed through the rooms and was disappointed, 
He confessed his feelings to a brother student, and was happy 
to find a coincidence of opinion; and on enquiring further, he 
fuund that those persons only, who from natural imbecility ap- 
peared to be incapable of ever relishing these divine perform- 
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ances, made pretensions to instantaneous raptures on first be- 
holding them, 


“ Though disappointed,’’ it is Sir Joshua who speaks, ‘in jus- 
tice to myself, 1 did not for a moment conceive or suppose that the 
name of Raffaello, and those admirable paintings in particular, 
owed their reputation to the ignorance and prejudice of mankind ; 
on the contrary, my not relishing them, as I was conscious I ought 
to have dene, was one of the most humiliating circumstances that 
ever happened to me. I found myself in the midst of works ex- 
ecuted upon Pah. with which I was unacquainted: I felt my 
ignorance, and stood abashed. All the indigested notions of paint. 
ing, which I had brought with me from England, where the art 
was in the lowest state, were to be totally done away, and eradicated 
from my mind. It was necessary, as it is expressed on a very 
solemn occasion, that I should become as ‘a little child.’ Not- 
withstanding my disappointment, I preceeded to copy some of 
those excellent works. 1 viewed them again and again; I even 
affected to feel their merit, and to admire them more than I really 
did, Ina short time a new taste and new perceptions began to. 
dawn upon me; and I was convinced that I had originally formed 
a false opinion of the perfection of art; and that this great painter 
was well entitled to the high rank which he holds in the estimation 
of the world, The truth is, that if these works had really been 
what I expected, they would have contained beauties superficial 
and alluring, but by no means such as would have entitled them to 
the great reputation which they have so Tong and sv justly ob- 
tained.” P. 33. 


Upon the death of Julias, Leo X. continued to Raphael bis 
esteem and protection, aud under this Pope he made a series of 
large historical cartoons from the sacred writings, representing 
in twelve compositions, the origin aud progress of the Christian 
religion, to be executed in tapestry, for an additional embellish- 
ment of the hall of Constantine. Of these cartoons, tive have 
been lost. Mr. Dappa. asserts, but we know not on what au- 
thority, that the tapestries themselves were sold when the Vatican 
was sucked by the French m the year 17y8. Seven of these 
cartoons from the concurrence of fortunate circumstances are. 
now at Hampton Court im the collection of our king.  Lxcel- 
lent copies of them all have been taken from Mr. Halloway, 
after the labour of nearly twenty years ; and some beautiful en- 
gravings have been published at twelve guineas each. We are 
also told that Mr. Halloway has already refused an offer ‘of 
twelve thousand pounds for his drawings. 

About this time, Raphael painted in fresco, the Prophet 
Isaiah, on one of the piers of the church of St. Augustin; and 
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first fruit of the new style which he had imitated from: Michel 
Angelo, ‘This picture shows all the grandeur of the painting of 
the Prophets in the Sistine Chapel; with this difference, that 
in Isaiah, Raphael conceals tutto Uartifizio della grandiosita, 
whilst in the figures of the Cappella, Michael Angelo betrays too 
much [intenztone del? autore *. Owaccount of this picture it 
is related, that a dispute having arisen between Raphael and the 
Fathers who had ordered the picture, he referred it to Michel 
Augelo, who settled it by saying, that the knee alone was worth 
more than the money im question. | 


This liberality of M. Angelo towards his rival, so very rare be- 
tween two artists, though, for the honour of human nature, it 
mzy not be without examples in the literary annals of almost all 
nations, was fully repaid by Raphael. Condivi relates, that he 
sften returned thanks to Heaven for having caused him to be 
born a contemporary to Michael Angelo. However, the French 
biograpbers of Raphael record an instance, by which it may ap- 
pear that these two rival geniuses were not altogether exempt from 
causticity. ‘They relate, that one day Michael Angelo meeting 
Raphael, attended as usual by an immense crowd of pupils and 
painters, said to him, “ Vous marchez toujours comme ceu pre- 
vot.”——* Et vous,” answered Raphael, “ toujours seul comme 
an Bourreau.” 

. The celebrity which Raphael had acquired had now extended 
so far, that Francis I. the second of the French kings, who may 
really be called the protector of literature and arts, wished to 
become one of his patrons. By a royal order, Raphael painted 
a St. Michael, and the beauty of the performance so much 
pleased the monarch, that he testified his satisfaction by a large 
sum of money which he sent to the artist. ‘This generosity of 
Francis excited the gratitude of Raphael, aud having painted an 
holy family, he intreated the king to oblige him by its aceept- 
ance. ‘The answer of that generous prince was such as to form 
the eulogium both of Francis and Raphael; and sending him the 
double of the first sum which he had paid for the St. Michael, 
he invited him at the same time to come and settle himself in 
France. Leo, however, could not be prevailed upon to part with 
his favourite’ artist. The continuation of the building of ‘St. 
Peter, after the death of Bramante, had already been intrusted 
to his care; and Raphael was obliged to remain at Rome as the 
architect of the pope, with a considerable pension. It was then, 
that wishing to express to the king the high seuse of his grati- 
tude, he began the famous picture of the transfiguration of our 
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Saviour; this picture, which Raphael intended should surpass 
all his other paintings, was designed asa present to Francis. It is 
for ever to be regretted, that Raphael had no time to finish this 
painting. Such as it is, it ts still his first-rate performance. It 
contains, says Mengi, “ ‘Tali delicatezze dell’ arte si nell’ intel- 
ligenza come nella prattica, e nella esecuzione, delle parti dipinte 
di sua mano, che fa pena che siasi perduto un talento cosi sub- 
lime, nato collo stesso spirito degli antichi Greci, che se fosse 
fiorito in quel tempo ein quelle occasioni avrebbe mostrate le 
stesse qualita.” 

In the mean time Leo regarded him with the highest esteem. 
He was much about bis person, was made groom of the cham- 
ber, and, from the well-known attachment and munificence of 
that pope, it is said that he had reason to expect the honours of 
the purple. ‘This is the alleged cause for not marrying the niece 
of Cardinal Bibiena, who was very desirous of the alliance. 

Mr. Duppa seems to doubt the veracity of these facts, and 
observes, that “ their validity has been questioned, and that their 
probability must depend on the degree of credit to which Vagari 
and Zucchero are intiled.” But a passage of Milizia, in his 
Memorie degli Architetti, Antichi e Moderni, appears to es- 
tablish the veracity of the story, by assigning a plausible cause 
for the circulation of the report. “ Siracconta,” he says, “ che 
a somme considerabili che gli doveva Leon X. fosse Raffaello 

ingato di esser fatto cardimale, e che per questa lusinga egli 
differisse di sposar la Nipote del Cardinal Bibiena.” 

So here lies the truth of the matter. Leo X. having got deep 
in debt to Raphael, either for arrears of salary, or money 
which he had advanced in procuring materials for the church of 
St. Peter, or for paintings done tor the Pontiff, and not being 
able to pay off the debt, amused him with the hope of a car- 
dinal’s hat; and the ambition of our artist was so much allured 
by the bait, that he delayed to marry the niece of Bibiena. 

We have already noticed that Raphael succeeded Bramante in 
the continuation of the building of St. Peter*; and Mr. Duppa 
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* The merit of Raphael, as an architect, is fully mentioned by 
Milizia and by Tiraboschi, as a supplement to the life written by 
Vagari. The following very interesting passage, quoted by the 
former historian, and written by Celio Calcagnini, to Sacopo Zie- 

lero, may shew how much our artist excelled in architecture— 
Vir pradives, et Pontitici gratissimus Raphael Urbinus juvenis 
summe comitatis, sedadmirabilis ingenii. Hic magnis excellit vir- 
tutibus, facile p.cterum emnium princeps, seu theoricer seu praxim 
aspicias 
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reports two briefs of the Pope, in the first of which he ap- 
pointed Raphael to superintend that great work, and in the se- 
cond gave hin leave to dig for materials wherever he could find 
them. ‘ Thus,” says he, “from the barbarous times of the 
Emperor Constans, whe stripped the brouze tiles from the roof 
of the Pantheon, down to the enlightened reign of Leo X, the 
edifices of ancient Rome were considered as a quarry to supp! 
the wants of the Pope, or his government. But Benedict XLV, 
who had more real value for these noble vestiges of antiquity, 
consecrated the Colosseo to stay the further proceedings of such 
authorized destruction ; by which meaus he has preserved one 
of the noblest monuments of antiquity.” 

The church of St. Peter took more than one hundred and fi 
years to complete, and underwent many changes under the dif 
ferent architects who were concerned in the building; and 
though it would be extremely difficult to point out, with cer- 
tainty, the parts which were executed by Raphael, yet the his- 
tory of that magnificent fabric is so interesting in itself, and has 
been so well drawn up by Mr. Duppa, that we shall give it to 
our readers in his own words. 


“ The names of those architects who were principally employed 
in building St. Peter's, from the foundation of the church to its 
completion, may be enumerated in the following order. From the 
18th of April 1506, when the first stone was laid, Bramante was 
sole architect until his death, A.D. 1514. Raffaello, until the 
year 1520. Antonio Sangallo, until 1546. Michael Angelo, until 
1564, Vignola until 1573. Giacomo della Porto and Domenico 
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aspicias. Architectus vero tantx, industria, ut et inveniat ac per- 
ficiat que solertissima ingeniatieri posse desperaverunt. Praetermitte 
Vitruvium, quem ille non enarrat solum, sed certissimis rationibus 
aut defendit, aut accusat, tam Jepide, ut omnis liver absit ab ac- 
cusatione. Nunc vero opus admirabile, ac posteritati incredibile ex- 
equitur [nee mihi nunc de Basilica Vaticana, cujus architecture 
prefectus est, verba acienda puto} sed ipsam plane urbem in an- 
tiquam faciem et amplitudinem et symetriaw instauratam 
exiparte astendit. Nam et montibusaltissinis et fundamentis, 
dissimis excavatis, seque ad scriptorum veterum deseriptionems es 
tationem revocata, ita Leonem Pontificem, ita omnes Quirites in 
adiirationem ex exit, ut quasi ccelitas dimissum numen ad eter. 
nam urbem in pristinam mejestatem reparandam omnes homines 
suseipiant. Quare tantum abest, ut cristas erigat, ut multe magis 
se omnibus obvium et familiarem ultro reddat, nullius admoniti- 
onem et colloquium refagiens, utpote quo nullus libentius sua com- 
menta in dubium ae disceptationem vocari gaudeat, decerique ac _ 
docere vita premium putet. 
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Fontana, until 1607. Fontana was succeeded by Carlo Madernis 
who died in 1627, and his place was supplied by Bernini; and, 
although others might be enumerated of less note, yet Bernini 
may with propriety be considered as the last architect who termi- 
nated this great work, with its Colonnade. 

“ Notwithstanding this catalogue of distinguished names, the 
present building of St. Peter’s was chiefly the work of four archi- 
tects: Michael Angelo, Giacomo della Porta, Domenico Fontana, 
and Carlo Maderni. 

** According to Serlio, Bramante had not compteted his plan 
when he died, and Raffaello fmished it; and the work was only 
advanced in parts around the old church, without any fixed design 
being determined upon for the entire building. St. Gallo wanted 
money for every purpose but to make a complieated model, upon 
which he spent more than a thousand pounds; and the principal 
part of what he constructed was taken down by Michael Angelo, 
who was appointed to succeed him after his death. Michael An- 
gelo then adopted his own plan, and advanced the building ac- 
cordingly ; and the interior of the present church is conformable 
to the general principles of his desigh. After Micliael Angelo’s 
death, which happened in 1564, nothing of any importance was 
dene in the lapse of twenty years, until the reign of Sixtus V. 
who caused the Dome to be erected by the co-operative skill of 
Giacomo della Porta and Domenico Fontana, with a slight devia- 
tion from Michael Angelo’s original model; and the Lantern, 
(which had its origin in that of S. Maria del Fiore, by Brunnel- 
leschi,) underwent some change from the designs of Vignola. 
After the death of this Pope the work again suffered another delay 
of fifteen years, until the reign of Paul V. which commenced 
1605; and he employed Carlo Maderni, who changed Michael 
Angelo’s original plan, from a Greek, to a Latin cross, and, with 
the present fagade, terminated the design in 1612. From the por- 
trait and the arms of Innocent X. every where disfiguring the pil- 
lars in the principal nave, and from the inscription placed over the 
great entrance door, it appears that the interior of the church was 
finished in his Pontificate. 

** This church of the Prince of the Apostles having been con- 
ducted to its present magnitude by the continued laboars of the 
Roman Pontills, was completed in a magnificent style by Pope In- 
nocent X. who adorned the chapels with new sculpture, erected 


marble columns on each wing of the church, and paved it with 
varieus coloured marble.” P. 48, 


To his talents in painting and architecture, Raphael united 
also a talent in sculpture. We are informed that he executed 
some statues. [ut the anonymous writer of the Milan MS. and 
Count Castiglione, mention only the statue of a child, which 
was in possession of Giulio Romano; but what has become of 
, it isuot known. Mr. Duppa asserts, that in the Ghigt chapel, 
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in the church of S. Maria del Popoo, there is a beautiful statue of 
Jonah executed in marble, by Lovenzetto, from the model sup- 
plied by Raphael, and under his immediate direction. 

At this period, in the meridian of life, in the full possession 
of all its enjoyments, Raphael fell the victim to a disorder, 
which nothing but the ignorance of his medical advisers render. 
ed fatal. Being attacked by a violent fever, the physicians bled 
him, under an impression that it was a palsy; by this means 
they exhausted the last remains of life, in a body already too 
much debilitated; and he had only time to make his will, and 
to conform to the last offices of religion. ‘Thus terminated, at 
the youthful age of thirty-seven years, on the 7th day of April, 
which, in the year 1520, happened to be Good Friday, the life 
of the most eminent painter that ever lived at any period of the 
world. 

Iu his private character he was most gentle and amiable; but 
though he submitted to criticism, when it was prompted by jus- 
tice, he was at all times ready to retaliate when he considered it 
to be the effect either of malice or ignorance. To two cardinals, 
who were reproaching him for having paiuted St. Peter and St. 
Paul too red in their faces: “ I have painted them,” answered 
he, “ justas they are. 1 know they are blushing at seeing the 
church so ill managed.” 

The death of Raphael was a subject of universal regret; and 
the Pope, whose vanity he flattered, by the different plans of or- 
namenting both Rome and the Vatican, particularly mourned his 
loss. His body lay in state in the hall of his house, and the 
celebrated picture of the Transfiguration was placed at the head 
of the room. His funeral was magnificent; and, at the request 
of the Pope, Cardinal Bembo wrote a beautiful epitaph, which 
he spoiled by the addition of the following distich : 


Ile hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, quo moriente, mori. 


We have already noticed, that the analysis of the claims of 
Raphael to the praises which has been bestowed on his name, is 
perhaps the worst part of his Life, as written by Mr. Duppa. 
On this head a very few words will be sufficient ; for it requires 
Very little skill in painting, and very little reading of the works 
af the connoisseurs, to know that Raphael was perhaps the very 
first painter that ever lived. ‘Though, generally speaking, infe- 
nor to ‘Titian in point of colours; and perhaps occasionally to 
Correggio, in regard to the chiaro-oscuro; he surpassed all 
Painters, both ancient and modern, in imagination, grouping, 
exactness of outlines, softness of complexion, elegance of dra- 
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pery, and truth of expression. Of him very truly says Algarotti : 
* Ha costui se von in tutto, almeno in parte grandissima almeno 
ottenuto 1 fini che nelle sue jmitaziont ha da proporsi il pittore, 
ingannar loecchio, appagar lintelletto, emuovere il ore.... 
Bene a Raffaello st compete il titolo di divino, con cui viene da 
ogni parte OnOrato per la nobilta e aggicestatezza della in- 
venzioue, per la cuastita del disegno, per la elegante naturallezza, 
per fior della ecspressione, e per quella indicibile grazia pid bella 
ancora della bellezza istessa con cul seppe condire © gni cosa.” 
Notwithstanding the opinion of so great a judge, ‘Raphael was 
not exempt from faults ; and the greatest of all seems lis want of 
iaea! beauty. It is true he co pied nature wherever he could find 
her, but he copied her as she was. Hence he is inimitable in 
painting men, and old men especially, but he is not so exquisite 
in representing women and angels. We allow that the heads of 
his Maconne are beautiful, inimitably so; but that is the effect 
of the beauty of expression, and not of beauty i in the abstract. 
The tact is, Raphael altered nature for the better, in regard 
to expression, but he left her as she was in regard to beauty; 
occasionally we might even find in reality some objects more 
beautiful. Consequently he gave to his figures a very pleasing 
expression, but he represented them as human persons. His 
Chuist is a man, compared to the Jupiter or the Apollo of the 
ancients, now in the Vatican. The pattern, and almost the 
physiognomy itself, of his Eternal Fathers, may easily be found 
amongst men; and some even more handsome than those which 
he chose. They shew, besides, ail the infirmities belonging to 
human nature. In this respect he certainly is inferior to the 
Greeks. ‘The same must be said of the harmony and agreement 
of forms. No one, better than Raphael knew, for instance, 
whether he ought to represent his figures with a chearful or 
cloudy countenance, or with a forehead calm or disturbed ; but 
he paid little attention to the quality of the nose or the cheeks, 
which suited best that style of forehead. With the ancients, on 
the contrary, every limb, every feature, fits for the general form 
and character of the person, so that from one part of their 
countenavce one may divine the rest ; nor will it be possible to 
alter or change any one feature, without spoiling the whole. Bat 
with Raphael the thing is quite otherwise. One might eraze 
the nose from some of his figures, and paint another in its stead, 
Without creating any discordances ; and if sometimes they are 
the best possible, and such as uot to admit any alteration, it 3 
the effect of the execution of his expression, and not of any ides 
he had of beauty m the abstract. 
We have already stated, that in regard to colouring, Raphael 
was inferior to ‘Titian, but this is to be understood with a great 
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deal of modification, since we have no perfect specimy by 
which we may judge of his real merit in this respect. ‘This as- 
sertion may seem a paradox to many of our readers, and there- 
fore requires an explanation. As Raphael lived more like a 
prince than a painter, and had besides too many occupations, he 
scarcely ever did more than invent and design his pictures, the 
painting of which was left to his pupils; and he did only what 
could not be executed by Giulio Romano, whose style was va- 
turally hard, cold, and tind, though smooth and finished. It 
is, therefore, highly to be regretted, that be has not painted in 
oil colours a whole picture himself; for then we mght see what 
Raphael could do in regard to colouring: since, in the Transfi- 
guration, the heads of the apostles, which he painted over again, 
are of the most beautiful style. On the contrary, the head of 
the woman in the fore ground of the picture, which he scarcely 
touched, in order not to spoil the finish of his pupil, is rather 
too grey, because the thin coat of colour which he laid over has 
not been able to withstand the ravages of time. Hence we must 
not wonder that his fresco paintings are the best of his produc- 
tions; for in them he could not employ his pupils. ‘To this 
reason we may add another, not less powerful, that arises from 
the: nature of the different earths which he used for colours, 
and which preserve their vivacity longer in fresco than in oil. 
Mengi observes, that the connoisseurs cannot fail to discover 
the etching [l’abbozzo] in the pictures in oil colours which have 
been finished, for, adds he, if Raphael had entirely changed 
the etching, it would have been useless to have had it done from 
the beginning. However, the best of all reasons must be sought 
for in his premature death. He lived too short a time to dis- 
cover the alteration which could be made in his pictures. It is 
true he retouched them diligently, but generally the coat of co- 
lours which he laid on them was too thin; and, m painting in 
oil colours, the first coat will always be seen through the others 
that are superadded, as soon as the humidity and grease of the 
oil has evaporated. Hence, in course of time, the pictures los® 
the shining of the last coat, and permit the colours aud the faults 
that lie under to be clearly seen. 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Duppa, though more 
than one half of the volume still remains untouched. ‘The great- 
est part is dedicated to an account of the characters of the most 
celebrated painters of Italy, by Sir Joshua Re\nolds. ‘To ana- 
lyze them all would oblige us to review the works of Sir Joshua, 
and lead us into discussious for which we have neither me nor 
inclination at present. Au index of the pictures painted by Ra- 
phael, in oil colours, closes the book, while another, not quite 
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so copious, and perhaps not quite so interesting, of the works 
published by R. Duppa, LL.B. opens the volume. 

Upon the whole, though we cannot say much in favour of the 
life of Raphael, yet, for want of a better account, it may do for 
those who have nataher inclination, leisure, or acquirements, 
sufficient to drink at the fountain head. We have alveady stated 
that, in point of facts, Mr. Duppa is pretty correct, and that 
the scanty information which his book contains is generally true. 
The reader, therefore, may be sure of not being led into ma- 
terial errors; and though after the perusal of the present vo- 
lume, he may find his knowledge about Raphael not very greatly 
ewarged, yet the information brought together, small as it is, is 
perhaps better than nothing. 





Art. WIT. The General Biographical Dictionary, containing 
an historwal and critical Account of the Lives and Writings 
of the most eminent Persons im every Nation ; ; particularly 
the British and Irish ; from the carliest Accounts to the pre- 
sent Time. A new Edition, revised and enlarged by Alexander 
Chalmers, F. S. A. Thirty. two Vebieax Gvo. 191. 4s. 
Rivingtons, Xc- 1S12—1817. 


PHAT we are more than ever a reading nation, might be con- 
cluded, if other proofs were wanting, from our increased and 
incre asing passion tor biography. Nothing certainly can be 
more natural than the wish to know the rise, the progress, and 
the fortunes of those, whose actions, or whose works, we regard 
with admiration; and this curiosity will always operate, to a 
certam degree, with respect to personages of high eminence and 
celebrity ; and will always produce a moderate supply of select 
lives; but it is not till the hterary feeling becomes general, and 
all become interested to know something of every person who 
has at any time caused the world to wonder or admire, that bio- 
graphical collections or compilations are demanded. ‘The pro- 
gress of this taste In our own country may be traced iv some 
measure from the editions of the present work; of which the 
public demand has carricd off three large editions, always in- 
creasing in extent, since the year 1764: the present being the 
fourth, which 1s more than doubled in the number of volumes, 
bevond the preceding, (of 1798); besides that every single vo- 
lume aminen a very large i mcrease of matter. 

In France the process has beea very similar: and the multi- 
plied impressions of L’Avocat’s, Chaudon's, and other historical 
or biographical Dictionaries, plainly prove the same eagerness t0 
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posses, and the same encouragement to improve and extend 
such works of general information. At length a great effort 
has been made im that active country to produce a Bioygraphie 
Universelle, which shall unite all suffrages in its favour, The 
plan is certainly well conceived. As actions, characters, writ- 
ings, of every sort and kind, must successively be noticed in such 
a work, the editors have engaged, as far as was practicable, every 
man at present distinguished in France for superior knowledge or 
talent in any art, science, or profession, who have undertaken to 
supply the fives of those persons m each department, of whose 
works or merits they are respectively best qualified to judge. 
The list of names is large and honourable, and every writer signs 
the articles which he contributes with his name, or such mitials 
as are properly explained in a general table of reference. It is 
thus made as sure as any precaution can make it, that every 
writer shall not only be qualified for what he undertakes, but also 
responsible for what he produces: and this plan would be per- 
fect, were there no such obstacles as professional prejudices, 
partialities, and interests, which occasionally make men the least 
worthy of confidence in those matters wherein they are personally 
most concerned. It is fair, however, to confess that we have as 
yet seen no such allegations urged against any of the writers em- 
ployed in that work; which seems to be proceeding creditably, 
though very slowly. 

The most remarkable circumstance, as far as concerns the 
work now under our consideration, is this, that the two first 
volumes of the French Biography were published in 1811, a 
year befure the commencement of the English; and that at the 
beginning of the present year 1817, when the English Biography 
was completed, the French had not proceeded through half the 
alphabet. In diligence therefore, at least, Mr. Chalmers, like 
Johnson, “ has beat forty French, and might beat forty more ;” 
and we shall soon take upon us to examine whether he has not 
also been victorious in other more important points. ‘The 
French work indeed professes to be ** ouvrage entiérement neuf,” 
which the English does not; but if on looking at the new Lives, 
marked with asterisks in the General Index, we perceive that our 
countryman, in the true spirit of British liberality, has given 
much more than he promised ; and that, where the matter 1s not 
altogether new, he has often worked upon the old in such a man- 
ner, as to make it nearly his own, the entire novelty of the other 
will not appear so great an advantage. ‘The literary question 
then at issue between the two works will be, whether one man, 
eminently qualified for the task, and from taste and inclmation 
carrying the whole energy of his mind into it, may not conduct a 


compilation of this nature, (for such, after all, it must be) with 
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more advantage than a “‘ Societé de Gens de Lettres,” who while 
they labour at their separate parts, with various proportions of 
zeal, may have no common feeling for the unity and consistency 
of the whole. It might even be ‘argued, without being entirely 
paradoxical, that the advantages of the French plan are perhaps 
more specious than real ; that in-a work of geperal biography 
the cases must be comparatively few, in which a new decision 
can be called for respecting persons whose actions, characters, 
and works have been long before the public; and that the at- 
tempt at novelty is more likely to bring forward the ambitious 
paradoxes of individuals, setting up their own opinions agaiust 
the common sense of mankind, than the fair and sober reports of 
acknowledged truth 
Whatever may become of these comparative questions, which 
cannot fully be decided till the French work shall be completed, 
we see no reason to doubt that the English Biographical Dic- 
tionary will stand its ground, im every reasonable mode of exa- 
mination. ‘The present editor, long and successfully exercised in 
biographical composition, seems to have concentrated his zeal 
and activity in giving all possible improvement to this work ; and 
from what we have examined both in its progress and since its 
completion, we take upon us to pronounce that he has by no 
means laboured in vain. The preceding edition, which increased 
the number of volumes from twelve to fifteen, Was superintended 
by three editors, who, from accidental circumstances, performed 
their se parate tasks without concert or co-operation. Yet their 
extension of the work was very considerable, and their index 
presents a galaxy of stars as numerous, if uot as brilliant, as 
that of the present edition. But from the time when their work 
was published, in 1798, or not long after, Mr. Chalmers seems 
to have taken upon himself the task of prepariug for another; 
and being led to the undertaking by voluntary zeal, with such 
previous collections formed, and such a biographical library, as 
perhaps few other individuals have ever possessed, he may cer- 
tainly challenge our attention as peculiarly qualified to succeed, 
even against a host of competitors, whose separate endowments, 
however great, can have no general bearing upon the conduct 
and consistency of their work. On a closer examination, re 
trenchments appear in the present work, as well as additions, 
but in a much smaller proportion. Many names, however, are 
omitted, which swelled the former lists, but, as far as we per- 
ceive, without any real loss to the public. An editor indeed like 
the present, who stakes his individual reputation on a work of 
his inclination and choice, may very fairly be trusted for exer 
cising such a right with discretion ; and not leaving any chasms © 
which could throw discredit on the whole. What — 
im 
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him superfluous will probably be so considered by his critics in 
general ; and few, if any, will complain of the absence of such 
names as could, by so experienced a biographer, be accounted 
insignificant. Such matters however will always admit of dis- 
pute, and we shall do the editor no more than justice if we suffer 
h m to state in his own words, what have been his considerations 
on this and other subjects, connected with his general plan. 


«* Many of the years which have elapsed since the publication of 
the last edition, have been employed in collecting materials for the 
improved state in which, it is hoped, the Work will now appear ; 
and much pains have been taken to remove the objections, whether 
of redundancy or defect, which have been made to all the preced- 
ing editions. During the same space, a very great accession has 
been made to our biographical stock, not only by the demise of 
many eminent characters iv the literary world, but by the additional 
ardour given to the spirit of literary curiosity. It is to this that we 
owe many valuable memoirs of authors and writings unjustly con- 
signed to oblivion, but recovered by the industry of those who, 
without being insensible to the merit of their own times, are impar- 
tial enough to do justice to the talents of remote ages. 

* Of the lives retained from the last edition, besides an attempt 
to restore uniformity of style, there are very few which are not, 
either in whole or in part, re-written, or to which it has not been 
found necessary to voll very important additions. Nor ought this 
to be construed into a reflection on preceding Editors. Biography 
was of later growth in this country than in any other; and every 
new work, if performed with equal industry and accuracy, must ex- 
cel the past in utility and copiousness. 

“ As from works of this description a superior degree of judg- 
ment is expected, which at the same time is acknowledged to be 
rarely found, it becomes necessary to advert to the insurmountable 
difficulty of making such a selection as shall give universal satisfac- 
tion. The rule to admit important and reject insignificant lives, 
would be useful, were it practicable. But no individual, or consi- 
derable number of individuals, can be supposed capable of deter- 
mining on the various merits that are allotted in biographical col- 
lections ; and even where we have recourse to those in which the 
critical plan has been professedly adopted, there is in very few cases 
that decisive concurrence of opinion on which an Editor can rely. { 

“‘ It has been acknowledged, however, that of the two grand er- 
rors, that of redundancy may be committed with most epeney> 
not only because curiosity after the wor!s of past ages has lately 
become more extensive, and is nourished by the superior attention 
bestowed on the contents of our great libraries, as well as by the 
formation of new and extensive libraries by opulent individuals, 
but because there are few lives so insignificant as not to be useful 
in illustrating some point of litcrary history. And, what is more 
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important, it has often been found, since the progress of learning 
became to be more accurately traced, that persons once considered 
as insignificant, proved to be so only because little known. Still, as 
there are some genera! opinions which may be followed, some ge- 
neral inscriptions of fame which are too distinctly legible to be mis- 
taken, the most ample spaces will be filled by those whose names are 
most familiar to scholars of all ages and nations. 

‘* In order, likewise, to obviate as much as possible the errors of 
selection, it is intended, in the present edition, to subjoin, through- 
out the whole series, very Copious REFERENCES TO AUTHORITIES, 
These in some similar works, particularly on the Continent, have 
been either wholly omitted, or given at second-hand so incorrectly 
as to be useless. Dut if collected from an inspection of the works 
veferred to, where that is practicable, they will always serve to point 
out to the curious reader where farther information may be found, 
and at the same time, in lives that are sufficiently copious, may jus- 
tify the Editor, who must in a thousand instances be guided by 
opinions which he has it not in his power to appreciate. 

** While references to authorities, however, are given, it has not 
been thought necessiry to extend them to a degree of ostentatious 
minuteness. In referring, for example, to such a work as the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, it cannot, for any useful purpose, be necessary 
to strip the margins of that work, of those minute references to a va- 
riety of books, pamphlets, and records, frem which small particu- 
lars are taken ; and the same remark may be applied to Moreri, 
the Genera! Dictionary including Bayle, and other elaborate com- 
pilations of a similar nature. At the same time, the reader has a 
right to expect that the original and leading authorities should be 
carefu. y pointed out. 

‘** Aaother improvement intended in the present edition, is that 
of a more copious list of each Au rTHOR’s WrittnGs than has usually 
been thought necessary. Whatever may be the case with our con- 
temporaries, we have no more certain criterion of past reputation 
and value, than frequency of reprinting, and no more certain me- 
thed of estimating the learning and taste of past generations, than 
by inspecting the works from which they derived instruction. But 
in some cases over which oblivion seems to have cast her deepest 
shades, it may be sufficient to reter to original lists, and avoid that 
minuteness of description which belongs more strictly to the pro- 
vince of Bibliography. 

** In this part of the present undertaking, it has likewise been re- 
commended, with great propriety, that the titles of Books should 
generally be given in their oniGINAL LANGUAGES. Much diffi- 
culty has arisen to collectors of books, as well as to the readers in 

yublic libraries, from having a translated title only, which is not to 
be found in catalogues, nor perhaps, upon that account, easily re- 
collected by the librarians. It is intended, therefore, to restore this 
pecessary information, where it can be procured; but the Editor 
finds it due to himself, to add, that he has not always been so _ 
cessful 
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cessful in recovering the proper titles of works, as could have been 
wished. The biographers of most nations have hitherto been par- 
tial to translated, and frequently abridged, titles; and whoever has 
consulted the French biographers, in particular, must be sensible 
of the great inconvenience attending this plan, as well as that 
of naturalizing the Names of Authors, which is frequently done 
in such @ manner as to create considerable contusion.’® Vol. i. 


P. v. 


The publication of this edition commenced with the month of 
May, 1812, and so forward was the editor with his materials, 
and so diligent in the application of them, that six volumes were 
given to the public in the course of that year. They who are 
conversant in literary undertakings, well know that the chief feel- 
ing of what is called the trade, (that is the mercantile body of 
publishers) is in favour of expedition. As men of business, they 
naturally, and very excusably, look to a quick return of their ex- 
pences. But that object frequently operates very strongly against 
the perfection of a work. Mr. Chalmers, probably with a view 
to gratify this feeling, and certainly with a desire to prove his 
own zeal and readiness for the work, undertook at first, what to 
a mind less zealous must evidently have appeared impracticable, 
to go through the whole at the rate of a volume every mouth. 
Now as these volumes contain, on an average, full five hundred 
pages each, this was undertaking for six thousand pages of letter- 
press annually : a labour to which Hercules himself, had he been 
as literary as he was warlike, could hardly have been equal. At 
the publication of the fifth volume, it had been discovered, that 
such an undertaking was too much for any diligence ; and it was 
then announced to the public, that, in future, a volume would 
appear only every second month ; and from this, still very rapid 
progress, no deviation was afterwards made. 

The editor started with the advantage of the Biographie Uni- 
verselle to refer to, the first two volumes of that work having ap- 
peared in 1811. But before the letter A was completed, be had 
distanced these competitors, and from them could have no fur- 
ther assistance. We are inclined to think that, in this circum- 
stance, there has been more of apparent than of real disadvantage. 
As far as we can trace the influence of the Biographie, in the 
margin of the English work, it tended rather to increase the 
Humber of unimportant names, than to throw any valuable light 
upon those of superior consequence. In truth it would be an 
idle expectation to look to any single work, for the complete 
biography or literary history of every nation; the minutia of 
of these, in each country, must be sought in the biographies of 
that country. Those names only belong to universal biogrepey: 
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which are capable of attracting universal attention. The present 
work, for example, contains, and very properly contains, many 
lives of Englishmen, concerning which few, if any, foreigners 
would ever be likely to enquire ; nor is it any kind of reproach to 
the Biographie Universelle, that it records a multitude of French- 
men, of whose minor celebrity we may, with great patience, bear 
to be ignorant. After all, the difficulty of determining what 
names to admit and what to reject, is, and must be considerable. 
The rule most obvious to reason is, to admit all persons who can 
with any propriety be esteemed famous ; taking care to err on 
the side of redundancy, rather than of deficiency: and this, as 
far as we can perceive, has been the rule observed by Mr, Chal- 
mers. It is indeed laid down, in substance, in his first adver- 
tisement. 

With respect to notes, they are certainly inconvenient, in all 
works of narfation, as interrupting and perplexing the general 
account; and though Bayle may perhaps be excused for making 
his own dictionary so unlike a common dictionary by his perpe- 
tual excursions aud dissertations in the form of notes; yet no- 
thing could be more injudicious than the adoption of that plan in 
a new compilation, like the Biographia Britannica; an error 
which seems likely to prevent the completion of that natioual 
undertaking. In the two works, which we are in some degree 
comparing, the French almost entirely excludes notes. It is 
printed on a small type, in two columns, and contains in general 
no marginal notices whatsoever*. Mr. Chalmers has reduced 
his notes chiefly to a brief enumeration of the authorities for 
each life, subjomed to it at the close. Other annotations are 
few, and in general very concise. Whatever be the advantage 
which the French editors may conceive to arise from the entire 
clearness of their margin, we, for our parts, would not, on any 
account, give up these references in the English work. General 
compilations must be chiefly abridgments, and to tell the reader 
where he may find more ample information, must often be more 
useful to him, than all that can be given in the confined niche 
of a dictionary ; besides that such intimations are m many cases 
a test, by which to estimate the value of the article. ‘They are 
the vouchers for the work, and should not certainly be sacrificed 
to any inferior consideration. In the former edition of this Dic- 
lionary they had been given with much less regularity, and we 
are certainly obliged to Mr. C. for supplying the deficiency. 

With respect to another remarkable difference between the 
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* There are exceptions to this observation, but only few. They 
are rather more numerous in the later volumes. 
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two publications, French and English, we clearly prefer the plan 
adopted by our countryman; to which he alludes in the follow- 
ing: passage of his preface. 

«© There are few respects in which works of this kind have been 
more encumbered, than in the admission of emperors, kings, sul- 
tans, &c. whose lives are merely passages of history, unintelligible | 
if short, and if prolix, by no means biographical. Of these a few * 
have been formerly admitted, and may be supposed sanctioned by 
repetition ; but as curiosity seldom looks to biographical collections 
for such subjects, very little addition will be made to this series, 
except in the case of some royal personages of our own country, 
whose private or public history continues tv be interesting.” 


The French work continues to be filled with lists of these his- 
torical personages ; such as, eight popes of the name of Alex- 
ander, and two kings of Scotland; with all the tribes of Char- 
leses, Henries, francises, wherever they have reigned. To have 
banished these, is certainly a great improvement; retaining only 
those who would have been celebrated men, even if they had not 
happened to be sovereigns. ) 

But neither does the English work afford, nor the French 
promise, an illustration which we, for our own parts, should 
much rejoice to receive. We mean an Index of remarkable 
passages, or Index Rerum. Whether the public would give en- 
couragement to such a compilation, which if well executed would 
occupy at least a volume equal to any of the present, is for the 
publishers to consider. Nor can they be expected to undertake 
it, without a reasonable prospect of advantage. But that many 
persons would be glad of such a supplement, we may surely ven- 
ture, even from our own feelings, to pronounce; and the work 
itself must eventually derive advantage from being thus rendered 
more open to research. Suppose, for instance, that every ano- 
nymous or pseudonymous work were, in such an index, referred 
to its supposed or ascertained author; what a resource would 
this be for students in bibliography? If every invention were in 
like manner referred to its author, every remarkable anecdote 
pointed out, in a word, every thing that could properly find a 
place among such references, were carefully and judiciously se- 
lected; what a light would be thrown by it upon the value of a 
work, which in its own nature is calculated more for reference 
than perusal; a work, which indeed it is not probable that any 
person will ever read throughout, except the correctors of the 
sheets. A few examples, taken at random, will sufficiently 
lustrate our meaning. 

Steam Engine, the true inventor of, see Morland, vol. xxii. 
p- 421. 

Heroic Epistle, see Mason, vol. xxi. p. 438. 


Proba- 
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Probationary Odes, see /Varton, vol. xxxi. p- 178. 

Ships, as per m: irgin, see ]Valton, vol. xxxi, p. $4. 

The latter anecdote is often told, but seldom twice referred to 
the same commander. Here, probably, it is given to the right 
owner. ‘The others are matters of curiosity or controversy, 
which might not be expected in the work, or might be sought 
in vain without the key. Perhaps, however, the compiler. of 
such a volume should be something above the rank of a mere 
mechanical index-maker ; lest he should encumber, with trifling 
or superfluous notices, a compilation which must of necessity be 
very extensive. 

But it is ime to have done with prefatory remarks, and pro- 
ceed to the esamination of the work. The present being the 
third edition of a book which has been approved in its former 
states, we shall not feel ourselves called upon to examine any 
parts, except such as are now first introduced; either by the 
alteration of the former accounts, or by the insertion of such as are 
altogether new. ‘The quantity of new names , Which the mere 
lapse of time has introduced, m the course of from fourteen to 
seventeen years, is of itself considerable. In that period some 
of the persons most distinguished for every kind of talent, have 
been removed to another state of existence; and consequently are 
entitled to be enrolled among departed Worthies. The atten- 
ion of the present editor to this class of lives has been unremit- 
ting; and as it is generally more difficult to collect recent me- 
mois than any others, it would be injustice to withhold from 
him the praise of having, im general, with great care and judg- 
ment, supplied these vacant places. Pitt, Fox, Burke, Perceval, 
among politicians; Porson, Reiske, Steevens, Malone, Horne 
Tooke, Horace W alpole, among scholars and literati; Horsley 
and White among divines; with many others, foreign as well as 
British, required a careful and judicious biographer, to introduce 
them for the first time into the pages of a general dictionary; and 
we have seen no reason to think that any exception can be taken 
to the manner im which they are here mtroduced. -In the lives of 
politicians, if peculiar difficulties arise from the strong opposition 
of opinions held by contending parties, it will be found, we think, 
that Mr. C. has steered between all extremes, with a hand as 
steady as the most experienced pilot could exert. If we were to 
name the lives in which we consider him as most successful, those 
above enumerated would certainly make a part of the list; and 
others might easily be added with equal propriety. 

Among the lives introduced on other accounts, many are of 
importance ; and even the additions to the old lives occasionally 
demand particular attention, ‘That we may produce some ex- 
auiple, among so many that offer themselycs to our recollection, 
we 
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we shall fix upon John Alasco or ad Lasco, the friend, and in 
some measure the pupil of Erasmus, and sometimes called the 
Polish Reformer. He was born in 1499, of a noble family in 
Poland, but as we cannot insert the whole of his life, we shall 
prefer that part of it which particularly connects him with our 
country. 


« When Germany became an unsafe residence for the friends of 
the Reformation, and the contest respecting the interim was eagerly 
pursued, Alasco, whose fame had reached England, was invited 
thither by archbishop Cranmer. ‘This illustrious founder of the 
English church had for some time afforded a quiet asylum to such 
learned foreigners as had been expatriated on account of their re- 
ligion; and had at one time residing at Lambeth palace, those ce- 
lebrated reformers, Bucer, Martyr, Fagius, Ochin, and others of ine 
ferior note. Alasco arrived accordingly about the year 1548, and 
was intreduced not only to the archbishop, but by his means to sir 
John Cheke, sir William Cecil, and to the duke of Somerset, the 
protector. In a conference with the latter, he was encouraged to 
request that he and his congregation might have leave to come over 
to London, and be protected in the exercise of their religion ; and 
he urged that such a favour would be a matter of policy as well as 
charity, as by this step many useful manufactures might be intro- 
duced into England. He requested also that they might be incor- 
porated by the king’s letters patent ; and some old dissolved church, 
or monastery, given them as a place of worship. Having proposed 
these measures, and obtained the assistance of the archbishop and 
other friends of rank and power, to assist in forwarding them, he 
returned again to Embden, where he corresponded with the areh- 
bishop and Cecil. As soon as they informed him that his request 
would be complied with, he again came to England, and brought 
with him a considerable number of German Protestants, who found 
ap asylum for their persons, and toleration for their principles, 
under the mild reign of Edward VI. Three hundred and eighty of 
these refugees were naturalized, and erected into a species of” eccle- 
siastical corporation, which was governed by its own laws, and en- 
joyed its own form of worship, although not exactly agreeing with 
that of the church of England.—A place of worship in London, 
part of the once splendid priory of the Augustine friars, in the ward 
of Broad-street, which is still standing, was granted to them July 24, 
1549, with the revenues belonging to it, for the subsistence of their 
ministers, who were either expressly nominated, or at least approved 
of bythe king. His majesty also fixed the precise number of them, 
bamely, four ministers and a superintendant. ‘This last office asw 
conferred on Alasco, who, in the letters patent, is called a person 
of singular probity, and great learning ; and it was an office which 
compreheoded many important duties. It appears that as among 
the refugees from the continent there were sometimes concealed 
Papists, or dangerous enthusiasts, a power was given to Alasco to 
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examine into their characters, and none were tolerated in the ex- 
ercise ot their religion but such as were protected by him. His 
ofhee likewise extended not only over this particular congregation 
of Germens, but over all the other fureign churches in London, of 
which we find there was a l’rench, a Spanish, and an Italian church 
or congregation ; and over their schools and seminaries, all which 
were subject to his inspection, and declared to be within his juris- 
diction. In 155%, we find him using his intluence to procure for 4 
member of the French church the king’s licence to set up a printe 
ing house for printing the liturgy, &c. in French, for the use ef the 
French islands (Jersey and Guernsey) under the English govern- 
ment. 

“It is to be regretted that a reception so hospitable, an establish- 
ment so munificent, and a toleration so complete, should not have 
induced this learned reformer to abate the zeal of controversy. But 
he had not enjoyed his new office long before he published a book 
against the church of England, her ritual, ecclesiastical habits, and 
the gesture of kneeling at the sacrament. It is an excuse, indeed, 
that he was requested by Edward VI. to write on some of these 
subjects; and it was probably owing to this circumstance, that no 
censure was passed on his book, 

*“« The reign of Edward VI. was short; and on the accession 
of his bigotted and remorseless sister, the reformation was over- 
thrown; and those who chose to adhere to it soon saw that they 
must be consistent at the expence of their lives. At the com- 
mencement, however, of the Marian tyranny, whether from a re- 
spect for Alasco’s illustrious family, or some regard for the rites of 
hospitality to those foreigners who had been invited into the coun- 
try under the royal pledge of safety, Alasco and his congregation 
had the fair warning of a proclamation which ordered all foreigners 
to depart the realm, particularly heretics. Accordingly, about one 
hundred and seventy-five persons, consisting of Poles, Germans, 
French, Scotch, Italians, and Spaniards, belonging to the various 
congregations under his superintendance, embarked in two ships, 

Sept. 17, 1558, with Alasco and his colleagues, and set sail for the 
coast of Denmark. ‘Their reception here has been very differently 
represented, It has been said that, although known to be Pro- 
testants, yet because they professed the opinions of Zuinglius re- 
specting the sacrament, they were not suffered to disembark, or to 
remain at anchor more than two days ; during which their wives and 
children were prohibited from landing. Suchis the account given 
by Melchior Adam, and by those who have followed him without 
examining other writers. According, however, to Hospinian, who 
may be the more easily credited as he was unfriendly to the Lu- 
therans, it appears that the landing was not opposed, and that the 
Lutherans even admitted of a conference with Alasco and one of 
his colleagues, Micronius ; but in the end, as neither party would 
give way, Alasco and his company were obliged to leave the king- 
dum, in the depth of winter, and were refused admittance, with 
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equal inhumanity, at Lubeck, Wismar, and Hamburgh. After thus 
suffering almost incredible hardships at sea, during the whole of a 
very severe winter, they arrived in March, 1554, at Embden; and 
being received with kindness and hospitality, most of them settled 
there. Anne, countess dowager of Oldenburgh, again extended 
her friendship to Alasco, became the patroness of his flock, and 
procured them every comfort their situation required.” Vol, i. 
P, 293. 


The catalogue of autlierities subjoined to this life, is one of 
the most copious which we have observed in the work; and we 
recommend it to the notice of our readers, as a striking proof of 
the diligence which has been employed in this compilation. 

“ Melchior Adam.—Verheiden, Effigies, &c.—Lud. Lavater in 
hist. de ortu, &c. controversia sacramentaria.—Sleiden in Com- 
ment. —Thuanus.— Hospinian Hist. Sacrament. part ii. p. 224,.— 
Gerdesius in Hist. Evangelii renovati, et Florileg. Libr. rar. p. 226. 
230.—Freytag in Analectis Literariis, p. 515, 516.—-Strype’s Cran- 
mer, p. 195, 234, 246, 261, 290, 317; App. 139, 141, 145.— 
Strype’s Annals, i, 119.—Strype’s Memorials, vol. ii. 83, 224, 240, 
241, 255, 374; ili. 330.—Strype’s Parker, 288.—Jortin’s Erasmus. 
—Burnet’s Hist. vol. ii. Records, p. 203,”-—Vol. i. p. 298. 


In turning to the lives which stood in the former editions, we 
often find material improvements, by the introduction of new 
matter. Some, however, that bear only the mark of alteration, 
in the index, are in fact completely new. In these cases the 
editor has certainly taken less credit to himself than was fairly 
his due: and stands as an improver on!y, where he is in truth an 
able and original writer. ‘This is remarkably exemplified in his 
hfe of our poet Pope; of which no part appesrs to be taken 
from that in the former editions. Nor can it be in justice de- 
med, that it is a much superior performance. ‘The events of the 
poet’s life are detailed with more correctness, his works esti- 
mated with more skill and elegance, his character ascertained 
with more discrimination and precision. Some parts of his cha- 
racter indeed have been elucidated in the edition of Mr. Bowles, 
and other late publications, in such a way as to give superior 
advantages to the new biographer: and of these advantages he 
has ably availed himself. ‘Though the chief part of the life might 
properly be given in proofs of these assertions, we shall content 
ourselves with copying the conclusion, which places in a perfectly 
new light, and on the most satisfactory proof, a transaction for 
which Pope has suffered both harsh and unmerited censure. 
After observing, that the poet was not always fortunate in his 
friendships, his biographer thus proceeds. 


_ “ Martha Blount, to whom he was most attached, deserted him 
in his last illness; and Bolingbroke, whom we have seen weeping 
over 
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over the dying bard, and pouring out the effusions of the warmest 
affection forthe friend he was about to lose, soon employed the 
hireling Mallet to blacken Pope’s character in the very article for 
which he thought him most estimable, the purity and honour of his 
friendships. We have already noticed this affair in our account of 
Malict, (vol. X XI. p. 195,) and shall now only briefly say that, on 
Pope’s death, it was disclosed to Lord Bolingbroke by Mallet, who 
had his information from a printer, that Pope had printed an edition 
of the Essay on a ¢ Patriot King.’ But, as there has been much 
misconception and misrepresentation respecting this affair, we are 
happy to be able, in this place, to state the circumstances attending 
it on unquestionable authority, that of a gentleman to whom the 
following p%rticulars were more than once related by the late earl 
of Marchmont, and who, besides the obliging communication of 
them, has conferred the additional favour of permitting us to use his 
name, the Right Hon. George Rose. 

** The Essay (on the Patriot King) was undertaken at the press- 
ing instance of lord Cornbury, very "warmly supported by the car- 
nest intreaties of lord Marchmont, with which lord Bolingbroke at 
length complied. When it was written, it wus shewn to the two 
lords, and one other confidential friend, who were so much pleased 
with it, that they did not cease their importunities to have it pub- 
lished, till his lordship, after much hesitation, consented to print it; 
with a positive determination, however, against a publication at that 
time, assigning, as his reason, that the work was not finished in 
such a way as he wished it to be, before it went into the world. 

“ Contormably to that determination, some copies of the Essay 
were printed, w hich were distributed to lord Cornbury, lord March. 
mont, sir William Wyndham, Mr. Lyttelten, Mr. Pope, and lord 
Chesterticld; one only having been reserved. Mr. Pope put his 
copy into the hands ot Mr. Allen, of Prior Park, near Bath, stating 
to him the injunctioy of lord Bolingbroke; but that gentleman was 
so captivated with it as to press Mr. Pope to allow him to print a 
small impression at his own expense, using such caution as should 
effectually prevent a single copy getting into the possession of any 
one, till the consent of the author should be obtained. 

** * Under a solemn engagement to that effect, Mr. Pope very re- 
luctantly consented: the edition was then printed, packed up, and 
deposited in a separate warehouse, of which Mr. Pope had the key. 

** ¢On the circumstance being made known to lord Bolingbroke, 
who was then a guest in his own house at Battersea with lord 
Marchmont, to w hom he had lent it for two or three years, his lord- 
ship was in great indignation ; to appease which, lord Marchmont 
sent Mr. Grevenkop (a German gentleman who had travelled with 
him, and was afterwards in the household of lord Chesterfield when 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, ) to bring out the whole edition, of which 
a bonfire was instantly made on the terrace of Battersea.’ 

This plain unvarnished tale, our readers will probably think, 
ide very much to strengthen the vindication which Warburton 
offered 
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offered for his deceased friend, although he was ignorant of the con- 
cern Allen had in the matter; but it will be difficult to find an ex- 
cuse for Bolingbroke, who, forgetting the honourable mention of. 
him in Pope’s will, a thing quite incompatible with any hostile in. 
tention towards him, could employ such a man as Mallet to blast 
the memory of Pope by telling a tale of ‘ breach of faith,’ with. 
every malicious aggravation, and artfully concealing what he must 
have known, since lord Marchmont knew it, the share Alien had in 
the edition of the Patriot King. 

‘«‘ Of the editions of Pope’s works, it is unnecessary to mention 
any other than those of Warburton, and Johnson (the poems only), 
Warton, and the recent one by Mr. Bowles, which contains many 
additional letters and documents illustrative of Pope's character and 
connections *.’’ Vol. xxv. P. 179. 


It would carry ys to a very fatiguing length of investigation, if 
we were to examine with any degree of minuteness this extensive 
set of thirty-two volumes. Nor can we pretend, even in our erjtical 
divan, to have gone through the whole. But we have paid con- 
stant attention to the work, as one in which we felt peculiar in- 
terest, through every stage of its progress; and we can generally 
assert that we have found complete satisfaction in the examina- 
tion. We cannot, however, conclude without indulging our feel- 
ings with the character, and in one point ihe vindication, of the 
excellent Bishop Porteus, taken from the close of the life. 


“ This worthy prelate had for some years been subject to ill 
health, which at length brought on a general debility, and on the 
14th of May, 1808, he sunk under the pressure of accumulated 
disease, being in the 78th year of his age, He left behind him a 
justly-acquired reputation for -propriety of conduct, benevolence to 
the clergy, and a strict attention to episcopal duties, Asa preacher, 
he obtained the character of an accomplished orator; his language 
was chaste, his manner always serious, animated, and impressive, 
and his eloquence captivating. He seemed to speak from conyic- 
tion, and being fully persuaded himself of the truth of those doc- 
trines which he inculcated, he the more readily persuaded others. 
In private life he was mild, affable, easy of access, irreproachable 
in his morals, of a cheerful dispositian, and ever ready to listen to 
and relieve the distregses of his fellow-creatures. In his behaviour 
towards dissenters from the established church, he discovered great 
moderation and candour. While he was a sincere believer in the 
leading doctrines contained in the thirty. nine articles, he could 
make allowance for those who did not exactly come up to the same 
standard. Toward the latter part of his life, he was accused of 
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becoming the persecutor of the Rev. Francis Stone, a clergyman 
of his own diocese, against whom he formally pronounced a sen- 
tence of deprivation for preaching and publishing a sermon in di- 
rect hestility to the doctrines of the church to which he belonged. 
Mr. Stone had for many years avowed his disbelief of the articles 
of faith which he had engaged to defend, and for the support of 
which he had long received a handsome income, but no notice 
whatever was taken of the unsoundness of his creed. He preached 
the offensive sermon before many of his brethren of different ranks 
in the church; yet perhaps even this attack, which could scarcel 
be deemed prudent or even decent, would have been unnoticed, 
had he contented himself with promulgating his opinions from the 
pulpit only ; but when he made the press the vehicle of dissemina- 
ting opinions contrary to the articles of his church, the prelate took 
the part which was highly becoming the high office which he held. 
* The benefactions of the bishop of London were numerous, 
public as well as private. While he was living, he transferred nearly 
seven thousand pounds in three per cents to the archdeacons of the 
diocese of London, as a permanent fund for the relief of the poorer 
clergy of his diocese. He also transferred stock to Christ’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, directing the interest arising from it to be appro- 
priated to the purchase of three gold medals, to be annually con- 
tended for by the students of that college: one medal, value fifteen 
guineas, for the best Latin dissertation on any of the chief evidences 
of Christianity; another of the same value for the best English 
composition on some meral precept in the gospel; and one of ten 
guineas, to the best reader in and most constant attendant at chag 
pel. He bequeathed his library for the use of his successors in the 
see of London, together with a liberal sum towards the expence of 
erecting a building for its reception at the episcopal palace at Ful- 
ham. At Hyde-hill, near Sundridge, in Kent, where the bishop 
had a favourite rural retreat, he built a chapel, under which he di- 
rected his remains to be deposited, and he endowed it with an in- 
come of 250/. a year.” Vol. xxv. P. 218, 


[nu conclusion we must say, as in strict justice called upon to 
say it, that, whatever advantage may occasionally be found im 
consulting foreign biographers, whether I'rench or other, respect- 
ing the lives and works of their countrymen, we cannut couceive 
a production of more complete utility to an English reader than 
the General Biographical Dictronary, im its present form. 
Errors and omissions there must ever be, in compilations of such 
magnitude ; but in this, after three revisions, and the third carried 
on by a person so qualified and so attentive as the present editor, 
whose whole zeal was concentrated upon the task, it is not pro- 
bable that there should be many ; nor is the work likely to be ri- 
valled by any contemporary publication, nor easily to be sury assed 
by any future. Foreign lives are given throughout with accuracy 
and clearness; those of our famous countrymer, with more de- 
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tails, and superior powers of original discrimination and remark. 
And perhaps there are few lives in the whole collection, from 
which an inquirer will not either immediately obtain the informa- 
tion be may want, or be directed to those larger sources, in 
which the whole subject may be placed before him. 





Art. 1V. France: by Lady Morgan. Second Edition, 
2 vols. Svo. 1.8. Colburn. 1817. 


We heartily wish that all lady-writers were possessed of a 
privilege to exempt them from appearing” before our tribunal ; 
for we sometinies find it a matter of no little delicacy, to absolve 
our daties to the public, without trespassing upon some of the 
courtesies to which the sex are, under all circumstances, entitled. 
As critics, from long habit, our bile rises spontaneously wher 
we meet with cerfaim errors ina composition; and though the 
recollection of the soft hands by which they were committed, 
may often cause us to smother our feelings, yet the effort is often 
so difficult, that we very mach prefer meeting a lady any where 
rather than in a book. «;Never do we remember having been 
made-to expertence the truth of this more forcibly than on the 
present oceasion. ‘The fair authoress of the work before us, 
appears to be a very lively sort of person, and evidently is her. 
self good mitured, and disposed to be pleased ; but all her live- 
lness will mot preserve her from the inexpiable sin of dulness, 
especially when in her own opinion, she is most lively and most 
sublime, and we serily believe that there is not a single law of good 
sense, or good taste, that she holds sacred ; or rather which she does 
not make it an amusement to violate and trample upon in every 
possible way. History, pelitics, religion, morality, probability, 
propriety—she thinks no more of running directly in the face of 
all received notions upon these subjects, than if the question, 
instead of being about the truth of a fact, or the justness of an 
opinion, were merely respecting the most tasteful way of adjust- 
ing her head-dress. Now it would, undoubtedly, be extremely 
absurd in us to put ourselves in a passion at all this; because a 
moment's reflection mest convince ts, that whether Lady Mor- 
gan's opinions, be jacobinical, or anti-jacobiical, atheistical, 
Methodistical, or papistical, is iv point of facta matter of no 
More importance to the public, than whether she prefers green 
tea to biack, or blue stockings to white ones. Wrh Lady Mor- 
gan, every thing is w matter of taste; ste thinks Bonaparte was, 
* wild and mereiful man ; the French Revolution a very grand 
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and charming spectacle ; religion a very dull thing; and pre- 
priety in the sex, a very indifferent one: and all this she thinks, 
because she thinks upon all subjects just as she pleases, and 
without any of those restraints which sober sense 1s so apt to 
impose upou we persons of less lively imaginations. 

To enter into a grave discussion, with our fair authoress, re- 
specting the correctuess of ber opinions, is more than we can 
undertake ; it is quite clear that Lady Morgan never reasons at 
all; she has caught her opinions from the tone of the company 
which she has been thrown into, and we are disposed to believe, 
that if instead of having mixed with that lange, but very silly, class 
of people in this country, who mistake a loose way of thinking, 
for liberality and freedom from prejudice, she had had the good 
fortune of associating with persons, who treat such opinions with 
the contempt which they deserve; she would, probably, have 
condemned all that she now admires, as cordially as she now 
admires all that, as a woman and a rational being, she ought 
to condemn. : 

As it is, we confess, we have not been able to read the work 
before us, without occasionally experiencing feelings, which it 
would probably offend Lady Morgan’s ear, were we to name. 
It is sufficiently disagreeable to hear men, palliating crime, 
ridiculing virtue, snecring at religion, and advocating every cause 
but that of their country: but in a woman, we really think it is 
the most preposterous method of exciting admiration, which a 
mistaken vanity ever devised. Now in connecting an imputation 
like this, with the work before us, we are willing to acquit 

Lady Morgan of all that is odious, in the charge which we are 
preferring ; the book was obviously intended merely to sell; its 
authoress would not appear to have been inflyenced by a de- 
liberate design of rendering it a vehicle for any particular set of 
opinions ; aud we are persuaded, that did she but understand the 
real nature of those which she entertains, sufficiently, to.per- 
ceive how ill they become the sex to which she belongs, they 
never would have been admitted either into her book, or into 
ber mind. For we are quite sure, from the general temper of 
ber work, that they cannot be at all in unison with the natural 
tone of her character ; there is a chearfulness and good- humour 
pervading her book, which has nothing to do with the gloomy 
and soured temper of jacobinism; and the gratitude and.com- — 
mendation with which she speaks of all those, from whom she 
received kindness during her short stay in Paris, afford a 
of much more amiable qualities, than the taste which she, has 
eee led to cultivate would seem.to promise. sis he 
or is her manner of writing, without some good qualities ; 
there is a flow of animal spirits about our — ater 
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really no bad substitute for those real beauties of style which 
proceed from good sense, and a knowledge of the principles of 
composition ; and if) she would but check the nonsensical 
habit which she has acquired, of constantly bursting out into 
ridiculous ejaculations, never try to make general reflections, 
and abstain, as far as possible, from all words of Latin deriva- 
tion and learned allusions, she would not, indeed, become a fine, 


or very valuable writer, but she would cease to expose herself * 


to the frequent derision, which, at present, itis sometimes quite 1m- 
possible to refrain from. ‘I’o give an instance or two out of the 
many which might be selected: what, for example, can be 
more preposterous, than to break away from 2 quiet dissertation 
about the costume of the French peasantry, imtoe such an un- 
provoked rapture of patrivtic sensibility as this : 


* Oh! where is the land so distant, the region so remote, into 
which I may travel, and not bear Ireland in my memory, and her 
misery in my heart! And, oh! when shall the pen, now employed 
in tracing the prosperity and civilization of another country, be 
devoted to record the improvement, the tranquillity and happiness 
of my own!”? Vol. I. p. 128. 


With respect, again, to our fair authoress’s talent for general 
reflection, we think the following specimen will shew, that her 
forte does not lie that way. She is talking of gypsies, or 
magicians, or witches, or some such description of persons ; (it 
is not possible to determine which) of these, however, she thus 
expresses herself : 


“* Of this charaeter, once so-high in consideration, Rousseau has 
made a charming use in his Devin du Village, and Farquhar a 
most humourous one, in his, Recruiting Officer. It is thus that ge- 
nius, among her splendid fictions, records the characteristic traits 
of ages and nations; and registering facts which the chronicler 
neglects as notorious, and the historian overlooks as undignified, 
preserves embalmed the most interesting features of humanity, for 
the contemplation of the philosopher, and the instruction of pos- 
terity.”” Vol. I. p. 109. 


Another artifice of Lady Morgan’s stile, and by which she 
is constantly aiming at giving strength to her expressions, is, that 
which Horace calls the “ callida junctura ;” but, unhappily, in- 
stead of continmgherambition to what Horace advises, of merely 
giving a new meaning to old words, she contrives, by joining 
two words together, so to neutralize the well-known significa- 
tion which each might separately lave conveyed, as to create a 
combination of syllables possessing no meaning whatever. To 
give an example: “ Among this order, (that is among the well- 
fed peasantry of France) Miss Prescott, (he Pythouess of wat 
glis 
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glish embonpoint, wight acquire new bivts for her science of 


anti-phthisis.” Vol. 1. p. 184. Now, what a Pyshoness was, 
we know, and what embonpoint is, we know, and we can cou. 
ceive the embonpoint of a Pyihoness ¢ but a Pythoness of na- 
tional emboupoint, conveys au idea, which, we confess, we are 
able to form no conception of. Our fair authoress, however, it 
is but fair to mention, can puzzle the understandmg of ber 
readers, by the novel application of single words, just as effec- 
tually as by the unusual combination of two, as the following 
instance will prove. Lady M. is talking of the class of persons 
to whom the task of putting the principles of the French Re- 
volution into practice, was assigned ; and she tells us, “ It was 
to norace lke the myrmidons of Achilies, swarming forth, and 
changing their. species, that the work of devastation was con- 
signed.” Vol. 1. p. 149. ‘This is really ingenious; but what in 
the name of wonder, can our fair authoress have intended to 
signify? Ina similar vem, she tells us that “ Religion is an ab- 
atraction—” All those who love good eating, as well as that very 
different class of persons who suffer themselves to be hoaved, 
she calls ‘‘ des veritables Amphitryons—" and both the pea- 
sautry of France, and tradesmen of Paris, she tells us, we know 
not how often, are distinguished from the peasantry and bour- 
geoisie of all other vations, as being a “ primitive race.” 

But enough of Lady Morgan’s stile. With respect to the 
work itself, we could as soon pretend to define the shape of a 
cloud, or the track of a butterfly, as attempt to give any me- 
thodical account of it. Our authoress calls it France; it ap- 
pears to be the result of about four months residence in Paris, 
during the spring of 1816. With respect to the matenals which 
our authoress has collected, she would not appear to have aimed 
at giving them any thing like a systematic arrangement ; but 
she puts down, under the heads of “ Peasantry,’ ‘ Society,” 
“ Paris,” all the information, and we must add, (for it forms a 
very considerable portion of the volume) all the misinformation 
which she was able to procure of French men, manuers, and 
things, either by hearing, seeing, reading, or believing during her 
short residence mm the capital. 

With respect to that part of Lady Morgan's knowledge which 
is derived from reading, the less that is said upon that subject the 
better; not merely on account of the strange blunders into which 
she fulls, respecting matters of historical fact, but from another 
reason Which we think our fair authoress ought not to beangry with 
us for not naming. Neither is it very safe to believe all:that 
Lady Morgan has collected by hear-say; for. provided. a story 
be only iv pease of Bongparte; or of any of those respectable 
personages, whose hands have reeked with the blood of the French 
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Revolution—or in dispraise of the Bourbons, the priésthood and 
religion, our fair authoress seems to possess an inexhaustible 
fund of faith. A person who talks of the “ Ca:dinals Du Bois, fa 
Faris, de Tencins, and de Fleuris,” Vol I. p. $1, cannot be supposed 
to be very profoundly versed in the history of past times ; 2s 
one who tells us, that under the reign of Bonaparte, Vol. [. p. 
173, to be made a king was looked upon as being merely a re- 
spectable way of providing fer a retired marshal, and that 
royal personages were so common in Paris, at one period, as to 
make the access to the opera, at times, quite inconvenient : can- 
not, we think, be regarded as a person to be implicitly trusted 
with respect to the events of the present day. ‘In lke manner 
we should say, that a writer who gravely altirms, that even the 
smaller kind of farmersin France, have not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty psir of sheets, cannot be supposed to have ever 
counted them in any instance ; as one who tells us, that there is 
scarcely such a thing as a regular beggar to be met with in 
France. Vol. I. p. 120. We must fancy this to be asserted of 
a part of that country, through which no one has ever travelled, 
except Lady Morgan herself. 

We hope we have already said sufficient to make our readers 
comprehend, that the volumes before us, are not to be regarded 
as having the authority of Holy Writ ; indeed, we think, that 
even where our fair authoress is describing what she has herself 
seen and witnessed, there is evidently that high colouring, which 
though it may be an improvement upon nature, yet still leaves 
the reader a privilege of believing no more than what he thinks 
proper. This is a privilege, which we have availed ourselves of, 
in more than one instance ; but whether it be right or wrong, with 
respect to the particular instances in which we have exercised it, 
still, we cannot but say, that Lady Morgan is sometimes a good nar- 
rator; she tells a story with spirit, and describes what she lias seen 
with considerable effect; so much so, that although we think 
that our disapprobation of the work before us, is founded upon 
far more serious reasons, thaw upon a mere difference of 
Opinion; yet we cannot but say, that’we have read it with 
amusement, and are really afraid, that we have judged its au- 
theress, in consequence of her lively talents, with much less 
severity than we should otherwise, perhaps, have felt disposed 
to do; and we confess thdt we have been more lenient, than we 
justly might have been, to some of those heresies and faults, 
Which have drawn down upon our authoress so severe, but we 
Must say, a very merited castigation, from anetber tribunal. 

‘Lhe following anecdote of Voltaire is not badly told, and re- 
minds us of one of a similar cast, which is related of OTe 
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“ In one of the many delightful conversations I had with M&. 
dame la Marquise de Vilette, on the subject of Voltaire, her adopted 
father, she related to me some pleasant anecdotes of the influence 
which Barbara, or, as he called her, Baba, his ancient donne, held 
over him, Barbara was an old Savoyard, peevish, irritable, and 
presuming; but devoted to her illustrious charge, and watching 
with maternal solicitude over those infirmities of his age, which 
her own was exempt from. ‘ One day,’ said Mad. de Vilette, 
¢ during my residence at Ferney, while I was making my tdilette, 
I was startled by the violent ringing of Voltaire’s bell. I flew to 
his apartinent, while Barbara (who always sat in his anti-chamoer) 
hobbled after me. ‘ Je sonne mon agonie !’ vociferated Voltaire, 
as we entered together. ’* Je me meure,’—he then explained to 
us, that he had drank a cup of rose water by mistake, and was 
almost poisoned ‘ Comment donc !' exclaimed the provoked Bar- 
bara, released from her fears, and restored to her ill-temper. 

“© Comment donc! Ll faut étre la béie des bétes, pour faire une 
telle sottise.’ 

“6 « Béte, ou non,’ replied Voltaire, with the subdued tone of 
a chided school-boy ; ‘ i n’est guerre plaisant d’étre empoisonné 
méme par Vesprit de rose !?”’ Vol. 1. p. 337. 


We know not whether the following anecdote of Bonaparte 
be genttine, but it is quite in consistency with some others which 
we have heard related of this strange and eccentric character. 


“ This two-fold character of emperor and man was extremely 
obvious to those who knew him well. He was quite a different 
personage to the few whohad § les petites entrées,’ and the many 
who had only ‘ les grandes.’ One who always enjoyed the privi- 
Jege of the former, and who long lived with him in habits of in- 
‘timacy, told me that going into his apartment one afternoon, when 
-he was tée-a-téte with the young empress, he found hinr in high 
-spirits, and that having looked into the adjoining anti-room to see 
* 0h all was clear, he turned to Monsieur * * *, and said, Danset- 
vous encore?’ * Mais out, tovjours,’ was the reply: ‘ allons donc, 
said the Emperor, ‘ dansons!’ * Id dansa,’ said Mons. ***, * tout 
a travers, mais de tout son ceur.’ This extraordinary man exacting 
the most profound respect, in public, admitted, in private, the most 
boundless familiarity, and thus frequently led those who were in- 
timate with him to risk themselves beyond the boundary of pro 
priety. 

General Rapp was devotedly attached to the Emperor, but 
extremely careless in his address and conversation with him. This 
veteran was standing one morning in the anti-room of Napoleon’s 
private apartment, when he peréeived one of the gentlemen 10 
waiting conducting a man-of very equivocal character into the 
‘imperial cabinet. This person remained a considerable time closeted 
with the Emperor. Rupp grew impatient, and anxious for the 
satety of Napoleon, repeatedly thrust his rough head in at the door 
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to see. whether all was right; and as suddenly withdrew it. The 
suspicious stranger at last took his leave, and Rapp obtained his 
audience. ‘ Que diable,’ exclaimed Buonaparte, as Rapp entered, 
‘ gue diable voulez-vous donc, en. metiani votre téte a la porte comme 
cela? ‘ C'est que je tremblai pour vous,’ replied Rapp, * for eer- 
haps you do not know, that the person with whom you have deen 
closeted, is a traitor, a rogue, a swindler, en un mot, c’est un Corse, 
viola {? ™ Vol. 1. p- $56. 





What our authoress relates of Bonaparte’s perpetual inter- 
ference in the business of the opera, is curious and credible; 
the same boundless and apparently gratuitous idea of his own ca- 
pacity, which be so remarkably exemplified in his politics, seems 
to have pervaded all his thoughts and actions. 


«© Buonaparte was in music a true Italian, and his despotic inter- 
ference with the composers, whom he brought from Italy and li- 
berally recompensed, was consonant at once for his taste fur the 
art, and love of dictation. He had himself been a performer oa 
the piano-forte ; and knew enough of the theory and terms of the 
science, to be enabled to dictate even to the genius of Paesiello, 
without betraying more ignorance of the mechanism of the subject, 
than might be permitted in an Emperor. | have heard his anxiety 
about the.operas of Paesiello, and his arguments with that delight- 
ful composer, related with great humour by those who were present 
when, by special command, he brought his half-finished operas to 
the Thuilleries, for the inspection and criticism of the imperia! 
amateur. The composer was quite as independant as the sovereign 
was dictatorial; and argued out every point, bar by bar, and note 
by note. Sometimes Buonaparte demanded the erasure of half or 
a whole scene, exclaiming, as he measured the score with his fin- 
ger—‘ From this to this is good ; it means something; it is melody : 
—but from this to this is mere science; there is neither expression 
nor passion ; it is not dramatic,—it will not do.’ Paesiello seldom 
complied implicitly ; and the composer and the critic usually com- 
promised the difference between melody and harmony, and science 
and expression, as well as their respective predelictions would al- 
low them, by each yielding something of their own judgment to the 
opinion of the other. 

“‘ J had the pleasure of knowing Cherubini during my residence 
in Paris, and mentioning these anecdotes to him, he so far corro- 
borated them, as to speak with great indignation of the Emperor’s 
interference with the compositions of a man of Paesicllo’s emi- 
nence and unrivalled genius; while he inveighed against his des- 
potism, in preventing that venerable person from returning to his 
own country, a permission which he had in vain solicited. * Na- 
poleon,’ added Cherubini, ‘ frequently endeavoured to, dictate to 
me, as he had done to Paesiello. He loved only une musique as- 
soupissante s he required that an opera should be a succession of 
andantes or motivos of marked and accentuated expressions, and 
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demanded the sacrifice of harmony and effect to melody. One 
day that he complained to me of the strength and fullness of some 
of my accompaniments, and observed that they were ‘ trop bruy- 
antes,’ 1 could not help replying: Sire, vows voulez que notre mu. 
sigue vous laisse libre de réver aux affairs e’état* .”” 


The account which Lady Morgan gives of her visit to the In- 
stitute, at the time of one of its sittings, is extrenvely dramatic ; 
and, though highly coloured in some parts, is, we dare say, a 
substantial and very correct description of what she witnessed 
at the séance of that corps of “ mummies.” 


«« The first public meeting of all the classes of the * Jnstéut 
Royal de France,’ which had occurred since the banishment of 
some of its most illustrious members; of Carnot, Monge, Gregoire, 
&c. &c. &c. was fixed to take place on the 24th of April, 1816. 
So much was said, so much was expected, of this sitting of the 
Institute, that interest was made for tickets of admission, with all 
the solicitude, eagerness, and anxiety, which [ had afterwards 
seen exhibited for the court entertainments, or the royal trousseau. 
The men and women were alike desirous to be present ; ¢ discowrs,’ 
and ‘ lectures,’ had quite as much attraction, as cachemirs, and 
embroidered pocket handkerchiefs. 

*< We were so fortunate as to have tickets; and, though we 
repaired to the ‘ Collége des Quatre Nations’ an hour before the 
time of opening the sittings, we found all the avenues thronged 
by an impatient multitude, who had quitted their carriages ; and 
we owed our easy admission entirely to the kindness of Monsieur 
La Fonde de La Debat +, who brought us in by a private door, 


ap, 





* “ This little conversation took place in the music room of M. 
Gerard, at one of his delightful music parties. ‘The celebrated 
Paer was at the piano-forte, and I was greatly amused to observe 
Cherubini seating himself opposite to his rival composer, and listen- 
ing to his most wonderful performance, with all the transports.of 
a young pupil, who for the first time listens to his master. The 
rhapsodies of Paer on the piano-forte are, I believe, without any 
parallel in musical performance, and his improviso accompaniments, 
that night, to some of the finest scenes of his own ‘ Grisilda,’ were 
rich, varied, and brilliant, beyond I should think even his own 
power of noting down in score. He went through some caricata 
songs with infinite humour. On the excellence of his numerous 
operas it is unnecessary to dwell. He taught the Empress Marie 
Louise, during her residence in France, and enjoyed places of 
great emolument under the imperial government.” 

“+ This gentleman, whe was among the number of the déportés 
a Cayenne, is no less distinguished by his amiable manners, than 
by his high talents.” 
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as we did the excellent seats we occupied in the Hall of Sitting, 
to the politeness of the venerable M. Suard, the Seerétaire ‘per- 

el of the Académie Frangaise The beautiful chapel of the 
Quatre Nations was already filled when we took our places, exactly 
in front of the great tribunal, where, under draperies: of green 
velvet and silver, the bust of the King, and embroidered garlands 
of the victorious lily, sat, as President, the Duke de Richelieu; 
le Comte de Vaublanc, then Minister of the Interior; the Vice- 
President the Comte de Fontanes, and the Secrétaire penpétuel, 
M. Suard. 

* In a semi-circle on either side, formed round an area in the 
centre, sat the members of the Institute, the representatives of 
the four Academies. Behind these distinguished persons, and in 
the centre galleries, rose an amphitheatre of female beauty and 
fashion, mingled with the curious and the learned of the other 
sex. Wigs and flowers, spectacles and opera-glasses, thoughtful 
brows and coquettish smiles, were all closely allied in the cause of 
literature and science, and the Znstitut rvyal de France. Above 
this variegated parterre, (capable of confounding the brain of 
learning, and of producing abstractions, not all» philosophical) 
appeared several distinguished groups niched in the ages, or boxes 
of this splendid theatre. Guards occupied the vestibules, and ap- 
peared at every door,—and even within the hallowed precincts of 
science and philosophy, amidst the benches where beauty reclined, 
and learning meditated, appeared the appalling forms of armed 
soldiers; their bright bayonets glittering amidst feathers and 
flowers, and gleaming between the marble busts of departed 
genius,—while statesmen, presiding at the shrine of philosophy, 
preached the blessings of peace, and vaunted the security of a 
reign, so favourable to its existence. 

“This incongruous mélange of ladies and sages, of gallantry and 
learning, of the frippery of dress and of literature, with an armed 
power filling up the back of the scenc, and instruments of force 
gleaming amidst the roses of fashion, and lilies of loyalty, pre- 
sented to my imagination a picture at once rare and curious, It 
was a singular, I might almost say an agitating coup-d’ceil! It was 
a representation of the far-famed sittings of the ancient Academy 
of France, of which I had read so much, and so long. It was an 
assemblage of nearly all that France at that moment possessed of 
eminence in talent or genius, acquirement or celebrity, of states- 
men, philosophers, naturalists, poets, or artists. It was also m 
first observation of a great congregated French auditory of both 
exes; bringing to the scene of action all the zeal, enthusiasm, 
prejudice and pretension of the day, and of the nation. 

“It was impossible to confound the members of the Institute with 
the rest of the congregation ; for they all sat together, and were 
all dressed in a green uniform; and, in their embroidered suits 
and point ruffles, they appeared as ready for the levee of a prince 
or a minister, as for the temple of Minerve, The sword, which 
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once in France armed the sacred hands of faith, was now attached 
to the side of peaceful philosophy; and Cuvier preached on the 
efficacy of steam, and de Choiseuil Gouffier read a Mémoire on 
Homer, armed in the defence of their subjects, like chivalrous 
knights, about to combat the ‘ chimeras dire’ of their own fanciful 
creation. Thus in France men of science, like men of fashion, 
Phomme de lettres, and ?homme comme il faut, are all obliged to 
‘ représenter noblement ;’ and talent in a plain coat, upon public 
occasions, would cut but a poor figure in company with so much 
embroidered genius. 

“The black Brutus heads of many of this learned body, formed 
a singular contrast with their very fine and very studied dresses ; 
and, from my first view of this assembly, I was struck by a mould 
and physiognomy to me new and singular. All seemed pic- 
turesque or grotesque ; I never saw so many fine formed heads, so 
mapy marked and intelligent ceuntenances; few were handsome, 
but the features of all were strongly chiselled, spirited and 
animated. There was a sort of general personification of mind, 
extremely impressive to the stranger's eye; and, on this occasion, 
ene might almost say, ‘ the body thought’ To me, however, all 
were strangers, for 1 was only a few days arrived in Paris; and I 
was indebted to a gentleman who sat near me for the names, and, 
occasionally, for some little biographical anecdotes of the various 
distinguished persons ranged before me. He was a middle.aged 
man, of a keen sarcastic countenance, and a manner full of caustic 
pleasantry. He seemed amused by the strong impression made on 
me by a scene, so calculated to interest, and volunteered his 
services with an air, that convinced me he consulted his own 
amusement as much as mine. I did not, however, suffer the 
privilege of asking questions to be idle, and took the first person 
on the first row of the academical benches, as the object of my 
inquiry. The countenance of this person was calm and still, a 
sleeping mfancy ; his folded hands, and closing eyes, seemed not 
te helong to the place be occupied. ‘ Cependant,’ (said m 
Cicerone, in reply to an observation of this cast,) ‘ c’est M. 
Falleyrand, mais jamais visage ne fit moins barométre ! |’ ” 

“] pointed to another,—* Oh, pour celuilé; c'est le comte de 
Fontanes ;—toujours grand partisan de ce qui existe.’ ”* 

“Jasked the name of a third :—after some hesitation he replied, 
* C'est, je crois, Baour Lormian—homme et picte de circonstance, 
os a prévoir le jour d’une fete impériale, ou un anniversaire 

* os 

eT was extremely curious to know the name of a person who, 
like the witches in Macbeth, seemed 








“ae Not to belong to Earth, 
But yet was of it. _"’ 


Seated above the academicians, and distinguished by a dress of 
blue and silver, covered (as F thought) with imperial bees, “ 
whic 
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which proved, however, to be royal lilies ; more remarkable still 
by an air of picturesque abstraction, and though the flattered 
object of many a lady’s eye-glass, apparently self-wrapt and 
unattending.—* Ah!’ said my informant, Drightening up, ‘that is 
indeed a notable person; the last of the ‘ antiques croisés’ and 
noble pilgrims of Europe ; the solitary and unrivalled successor of 
the de Coucys, de Nesles, de Chatillons, and de Montforts. 
After having made the tour of the Mediterranean, and visited 
Sparta, and Rhodes, and Jerusalem; Alexandria, and Cairo 
and Carthage, and Cordova, and Grenada, and Madrid ; and 
finally saluted the Ebro, he returned to his own country, bringing 
with him trophies of his piety, and testimonies of that useful 
spirit of research, which leads men to visit other nations, in order 
that they may enrich, enlighten, and benefit their own. To use 
his own words, he returned, with a dozen of pebbles of Sparta, 
Argos, and Corinth; a chaplet; a little bottle of the waters of 
Jordan ; a phial of the waters of the dead sea; and a few reeds 
gathered on the banks of the Nile !!’ | 

‘Tn addition to these treasures, which will doubtless form a 
new class in the Museums of France, he has himself told us 
‘ Je tichcrai d’élever en silence un monument A ma patrie” He is 
now, most likely, working at this edifice, which, it is thought, 
will take the forms of political science; for the philosopher of the 
desart, it is supposed, is now ambitious to be the philosopher of 
the Thuilleries.” By this description I recognized M, Chateau. 
briand, whose * Jéinérazre’ I had just finished. 

“‘ My informant then pointed out to my observation, in rapid 
and interesting succession, Bertholet, Choiseul, Gouffier, Cuvier, 
Denon, Humboldt, Gerard, La Place, Lanjuinais, Langles, Le 
Mercier, Pastoret, Pinel, Picard, Etienne, Prony, Segur, Sicard, 
La Cretelle, Geoffry, and many other distinguished persons, with 
whose names or works I had long been acquainted. 

“ The opening of the Seance closed at once my list of questions, 
and his very amusing replics. I held in my hand the * ordre 
des lectures ;’ and, though acquainted with the subjects which 
were to be discussed, I found it extremely difficult to follow the 
speakers, or rather the readers ;—the same unmarked enunciation, 
monotonous equality, and psalmodizing accent, as had disgusted 
me in some of the inferior actors of the 7héatre Francais, dis- 
tinguished the public recitations of the Institute. Not an inflexion 
of voice, not a single variety of intonation ;—all was nasal and 
unemphatic, and comparable only to the drone of an untunable 
bagpipe. His Excellency, the Comte de Vaublanc, opened the 
sitting, by a discours, which was the genuine oration of a minister 
of state, proving that, ‘ whatever is, is right,’ and that the pre- 
sent happy position of France is the most favourable to the culti- 
vation of arts, learning and science. 

“ He was answered by the Duc de Richelieu, as president of 
the sitting, in the same tone and tendency. On the wien af 
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this reply, there is little to be said; but I could not help observing, 
that the Duc de Richelieu has prevented his celebrated hind. 
father from being the last grand Seigneur Frangais; for high 
blood and high birth were never more finely represented, than in 
the fine countenance, the noble aspect, and distinguished air of 
the present representative of that illustrious house. The Duc de 
Richelieu is, indeed, the very personification of nobility. 

“ ‘The Comte de Fontanes, as vice-president, pronouriced a 

discourse on the solemnity; which was followed by a Mémoire 

lioner, by the Comte de Choiseul-Goufficr, president of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. The name of this 
eminent and interesting person was alone sufficient, to command 
my profound and undivided attention to whatever he should utter. 
The author of the delightful Travels in Greece and Asia, made for 
the benefit of science and of art, caleulated to amuse the lightest, 
and to instruct the gravest, the able ambassador of the Porte, 
who turned a place, usually accepted as one of sordid profit, to 
the purposes of knowledge and i'lumination, M. de Choiseul is 
also eminently respectable by his adherence to the family of the 
Bourbons, from principle and sentiment; when interest and 
ambition might have pointed out to hint a more certain path to 
wealth and honours. 

“ The discours on Homer, a subject by no means pregnant 
with novelty, was followed by ‘ Réflexions sur la Marche actuelle 
des Sctences, et sur leurs Rapports avec la Société,’ pronounced 
with an unusual degree of vivacity by Cuvier. This luminous and 
able discourse was irradiated with brilliant points, and delivered 
with great animation. ‘The ladies, by far the most audible part of 
the assembly, in their manifestations of approbation, applauded 
almost every word—* C'est charmant /?—* Crest beau,’—with re. 
peated * drevos,’ followed every sentence; and when M. Cuvier 
observed of steam, in his ardent eulogiam on its qualities, that it 
had one superiority over the human mind itself;—namely, that it 
was not ‘ susceptible ni de fatigue ai de distraction,’—a hundred 
pretty lips were heard to echo Ah; que cest juste, et fin, & 
ingéniews {? and one lady, observing that I admired the energy of 
enunciation of this great naturalist, remarked to me, * Madame, 
toilé comme on parle dans votre chambre des communes! N’est-ce 

f° 

“ A short time after this my first view of M. Cuvier; I had the 
pleasure of joining his Saturday-evening circle, at his own house 
in the Jardin des Plantes,—and | confess, I admired the amiable 
man in the besom of a charming happy family, ail smiling round 
him, as much as f had done the celebtated philosopher, in the 
public sittings of the Institute. 

“ M. Cavier gave place to M. Quatremere de Quincy, perpetual 
secretary of the cliss des beaux arts, who pronounced a discoursé 
on the monuments of art, ‘ dés 2 la Restauration! 1! and the 
sitting was terminated by a poetical epistle frem the late M. — 
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the translator of Shakspeare, to the Chevalier de Boufflers, and 
read by Mons. Campenon, member of the classe des belles lettres, 

* Something wearied by the discordant and declamatary tones 
Thad so long listened to, and not particularly edified or entertained 
by the subjects or compositions of the various discourses, I felt 
both my ear and spirits relieved by the breaking up of the In- 
stitute, which upon the whole gave me an impression little 
favorable to incorporated bodies of learning, or conttaternities of 
taste.” =P, 255. 


Lady Morgan gives us a very lively description of the French 
theatre, and of the principal actors, in several parts of her work. 
We cannot extract all she says upon this subject, alihough 
some of her remarks upon the qualities of the French drama 
evince more judgment than we should, perhaps, forming an opi- 
nion from other parts of her work, have given our authoress 
credit for. The following is the account which she gives of 
one of the court plays, that is, one of those representations that 
are given to the court in the theatre of the Thailleries. The 
picture our authoress gives of Talleyrand is striking. 


“ The first night I received my billet for one of these court plays, 
I went particularly early to observe the etiquette of arrangement. 
The halls, the corridors, and anti-rooms were guarded by files of 
soldiers. The Cent Suisses, in their ancient and most picturesque 
dress, which has not been changed since the days of Henry IV., 
were on duty, The noblemen in waiting, the Awissiers, the officers 
of the court, appeared every where officiously attentive and polite. 
The ladies were conducted to their seats without any precedence 
or order, and were presented with books of the entertainment. 
But it was very obvious that the Duchesses took their tabourets, im 
their own exclusive box, with a certain little air of triumph, and 
consciousness of superiority very excusable in those, who for 
twenty years had lamented over this forfeited distinction, the pre- 
cious object of hereditary ambition.—I observed among them one 
of my own beaatiful countrywomen, who has lately wreathed her 
fair brows with the ducal coronet of France, 


* Though last, not least.” 


“ On the arrival of the royal family, Avissier came to the front 
of the royal box, and announced ‘ Le Rei.” Every one arose to 
rective him, and to return his always very gracious and smiling sa- 
lute. The royal family ranged themselves on either side of his ma- 
jesty ;—the Duchesse d’ Angouleme and Duc de Berri on one side— 
the Duchesse de Berri and Monsieur de Artois and Angouleme on 
the other, Monsieur Talleyrand, in his official costume, as grand 
chambellan, took his wonted station behind the king’s chair. 

“Tf had frequently seen this celebrated personage, and future 
historical character, at court, upon other public occasions, in the 
bustle OF processions, at the nuptial pomp of royalty, under the 
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holy dome of Notre Dame, at the deepest tragedy, at the livebiese 
comedy, amidst the solemnity of the royal chapel, and the revelry 
of the feasting court—but I saw him always the same ; cold, motion- 
less; not abstracted, but unoccupied ; not absent, but unmoved ;— 
no-tint varying the colourless hue of his livid complexion, no ex- 
pression tharking its character ov his passive countenance, His 
figure seemed the shell of a human frame, despoiled of its organic 
arrangements, or, if the heart beat, or the brain vibrated, no power 
of penetration could reach the recesses of the one, or guess at the 
workings of the other. From the mind of this man the world 
seemed contemptuously shut out—and if this most impassible form 
and face indicated character or opinion, one would have thought, 
at the firet glance, this is surely the being who has said : ‘ speech 
twas given to man, to conceal his thoughts. It seemed as if the in- 
timacy of love, the confidence of friendship, the community of 
counsel, could never draw the mind to that countenance, which 
amidst all the vicissitudes, versatility, changes, and contrasts im 
the life of its owner, had never been. 


* A book, in which men read strange things.’ 


Jt was indeed a book, written in a dead language. 

** On the two occasions that I was present at the court play, the 
cowpany of the comic opera performed, on one night, the drama 
of La féte du village voisin, and a ‘ piéce de circonstance,’. where 
the King and the royal family were culogized, till even they could 
hold out no longer. ‘The King fell asleep in the midst of his own 
praises; the ambassadors yawned without instructions; the dutch- 
esses winked their pretty eyes, until they could no Jonger contem- 
plate their own greatness; and a gentle doze occasionally seized 
the senses of all the I'rench marchionesses, and English peeresses 
that surrounded me; while the beaux in the pit no longer ogled 
the ‘ sleeping beautics’ in the boxes. Never did ‘ Nature’s sweet 
restorer his ready visit pay, where fortune smiles,’ with a more im- 
portunate influence. The performance lasted many hours; and, 
as it is against the etiquette of the court to applaud when the King 
is present, the opera, ballet, and piéce de circonstance, all 
on in melancholy silence: an excore would have looked like treason, 
and a laugh been /eze mujesté. 

“ On the other night, the company of the 7héatre Frangais gave 
the Adélaide de Guesciin, of Voltaire; a strange selection, consi- 
dering that the Duke of Wellington, the English ambassador, and 
lralf the house of Lords were present. 


“ Je prdvois que bientét cette guerre fatale, 
Ces troubles intestines de la maison royale, 
Ces tristes factions céderont au danger, 
D’abandonner la France au fils de |'ctranger. 
Je vois que ? Anglais la race est peu chérie, 
Que leur jag est pésant! qu’on n’aime pas leur patrie.” 
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eves seeecet N’acceptera, pour maitre 
L'allié des Anglais, quelque grand qu'il puisse étre? 

«Je ne veux que I’ Anglais en°ced lieux, ' 
Protecteur insolent, commande sous mes yeux. 

Les Anglais avec mot pourraient mat s’accorder, 
Jusqwau dernier moment, je veux seul commander.’ 


* Such were the sentiments of a play selected for representation 
for the court;"and at which so many of the heroes of /Vaterloe 
were present, but whose ‘joug’ it is most certain had become 
rather ‘ pésant’ to. those, for whom, as well as those, acainst whom, 
they had fought.” Vol. ii, p. 222, . 


By way of contrast. to the sleepy scene, which a court play 
seems to present our reader with, he will be amused to read 
the description which Lady Morgan gives us of the first repre- 
sentation of a new piece, which she was present at. ‘The sub- 
ject of the play was Charlemagne, and as it was composed 
during the reign, and by one of the admirers of the ex-emperor, 
the interest which it appears to have excited was of course ex~ 
treme. 


 T had so long and so often heard of the interest excited in Paris, 
by the first representation of a new tragedy, that I considered it 3 
piece of unusual good fortune, that Monsieur Le Mercier brought 
out his long expected Charlemagne, during my residence in that 


capital. otwithstanding the political agitations of the day, ~ 


Charlemagne had become an object of the most intense and uni- 
versal interest ; it was even discussed in the salons, as being a sort 
of pierre de touche of political sentiment ; and its failure or success 
was a point of Solicitude, beyond the mere triumph or fall of au 
ordinary tragedy. | 

“Its author, Le Mercier, had already almost become an historical 
ebaracter ;—the brilliant success of his tragedy of Agamemnon— his 
filling so ably the professor’s chair at the Athénée, as successor to 
La Harpe ; the part he had taken in the revolution, but above all, 
his relations with the late Emperor of France, under whose eye 
Charlemagne was written, together with the well known bold and 
independent principles of the author, and the eccentricity of his 
genius and character, combined to excite an interest for the first 
representation of Charlemagne, which perhaps had not been felt in 
Paris, since the Irene of Voltaire. 

* On the night of the representation, although T took ssion of 
my box at half after six o’clock, I found the house already over- 
flowing. Even the orchestra was fill; and the murmurs, ‘the 
commotions, gradually swelling into tumult, like the sullen rising 
of a storm, the agitation of the many-waving heads, the is sre 
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and energy of the strongly marked countenances, gave me an im- 
pression of the vivacity of a French multitude, wound up to its 


utmost capability of emotion, almost frighttul. before the 
play began, it was easy to discover the i of the different 


political parties, as if the “* coin dw Roi,” and “ coin de la Reine™ 
were still in being— powdered heads, co¢ffure atle-desmgeon, and 
stars and crosses, were not only the insignia of one party; nor the 
rough black crops, and black silk handkerchiefs of the other; for 
all external distinction was rather avoided, and I was obliged to 
the gentleman who accompanied me to the theatre, and whe 
knew all parties, for pointing out te me the different factions, as 
——— themselves in the parterre, or appeared in their 
: pe kn nA pe TN ae far from ha 
ided, was now so intense, that the first scene was wet po 
fectly heard, and was loudly excored by one party, and hissed by 
another, without being listened to by either. 1t was repeated, and 
several sentences spiritedly uttered by La Fond, as Charlemagne, 
were called tor over again, with the usual “ dis, bis, bis.”” Buona- 
parte had been so often likened to Charlemagne, that the two 
Emperors.were confounded on the scene, and the pours and the 
contres distributed their hisses and applauses, as their party feelings 
directed. The plot of the peace is a conspiracy against the life of 
Charlemagne, by the brother and friends of his beautiful mistress 
Regine, the mother of his son Hugues, whom he had promised to 
marry, but whom he is about to abandon for a political alliance 
with Jréne, the Empress of Constantinople. The mere plot was, 
however, of little moment; the sentiments incidentally uttered by 
the characters, and the peculiarity of their situations, were. every 
thing. Occasional glimpses of the Empress Josephine were ong 
in the character of the devoted, but abandoned Régine. 
inyperial Zréve, was not without her type. The traitor Astrate, 
conspiring against the man who had raised him, had too many 
arallels in France ; the situation of the Hugues was not without 
ts original, and Charlemagne and Napoléon were every where the 
éaniec. 

«4 number of sentiments for and against mili despotism, the 
interference of meddling priests, te tele 2 of bigotry, the 
effects of couspiracy, and characters of conspirators, all drew 
the various and contending passions of the audience, and produced 
an endless uproar and contest; while every word was so 
and every personality so delicately avoided, that even the minister 
of the police could not have passed a censure on the piece ; and ia 
this management the tact and talent of the author chiefly lay. 
At the lines, 

——Ces furieux 
Vouloient vous arracher la couronne, et les yeux :” 


“and 





* ¢ Tl tient Te juste en paix, le méchant en effroi, 
Oa diroit a ces traits, gue vous peignes le Rois’ 
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the emotion of the royalist party expressed itself ‘almost-in shouts. 
But when Charlemagne. recounts the benefits of his long andable 
administration, the brilliancy of his conquests, the glory: with 
which he had cevered his empire, his devotion to the nation, aud, 
above all, when he prophecies the place he is to hold with posterity 
in the history of his own times, when all cotemporary prejadice 
shall be laid at reat; the emotion of the majority of the audience 
became so great, the cries of ‘* div, bis,'’ so violently reiterated, 
the uproar so wild, so insupportable, that I think a mere.terrible 
image of popular commotion could scarcely be conceived. I saw 
them in the pit; springing several inches high, frantic—wild ! 
these people, with all their prompt sensibility and strong passions 
thus readily rising to the surface, must make the most formidable 
multitude, when congregated for violent purposes, in the world, 

In all this wild contention, however, not the slightest 
offence was given; no riot, no brutality, no rude language; and 
one party bissed and the other clapped, and all stamped, jumped, 
grimaced, and shouted, in the most perfect abstraction of prin- 
ciples ;—not as enemies, but as partisans ;—not as men hating each 
other, but as enthusiasts, in different causes. While faction, how- 
ever, was deciding the merits of a political tragedy, criticism, 
never slumbering, ia a French pit, frequently united both parties 
in her decisions, At the tautological expressions “ La passion, gut 
m anime," and a * meurtre irréparabile,’’ all parties joined in shouts 
of laughter ;—an unfortunate “ non,’’' misplaced, nearly damned 
the piece in the third act. But an eternal dialogue between two con- 
spirators, who illustrated the maxim that “ /’art d’ennuyer est l'art 
de tout vive,’’—and above all, a long prosing monologue of a sen- 
timental murderer, had such an effect on the audience, that cone 
vulsions of laughter frem every part of the house were only inter- 
rupted by those fearful sounds to the ear of author and actor,— 
“2 bas fa bas 1"? —** a la porte ! a la porte !*” 

“ The friends of the author, who were numerous, opposed this 
fatal decision with such force, that the fifth act was permitted to go 
on. But the tumults of party, criticism, and friendship, were now 
80 great, that not a word that was uttered on the stage could be 
heard, even in the stage box. La Fond, as Charlemagne, which 
he performed hitherto with infinite spirit, and with a brilliant 
rapidity of declamation, that took from the i le length of 
the speeches was now wholly confounded ;—a deadly paleness co- 
vered his face, and he stopt abruptly in the middle of his a 
Mademoiselle George, as Kégine, retaining more presence i 
seemed either to support him by some word, whispered in his ear, 
or to give him his cue,—but it was in vain; the“ dis, and the 
“2 bas,” wholly overpowered him. He advanced in great agitation 


“* 4 bas la toile,” down with the curtain,—and “ a da porte.’ 


commanding the exit of the actor, are generally decisive of the fate 
ef the condemned piece. 
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to the front of the stage. ‘The whole house was now standing up; 


he declared that “ e avait perdu la téte,’—that not only his head 


but his memory was gone. The prompter presented him the book, 
and he looked over his part; while Mademoiselle George recom- 
menced her own speech, and the piece, amidst hisses and 
applauses, was thus suffered to proceed, and to be finished. Of 
course it holds its place; for the curtain not being dropped during 
the performance it was saved from failure, if not crowned with suc- 
cess, and was given several nights afterwards, with various cor 
rections and omissions. 

“ The uproar did not finish with the tragedy; but [ had suffered 
so much from fear, agitation, heat, and noise, that the moment the 
curtain dropt I left the box, and accompanied my party to the 


foyer, to take some refreshments, while the hurricane of the house 


still assailed our ears. We had all felt infinite sympathy for the 
author, whose head we had from time to time seen in an opposite 
box ; and some of my party, who knew him intimately, and felt 
great anxiety about the fate of Charlemagne, were going to seek 
him, to cheer, rather than console him, when M, Le Mercier ap- 
peared himself, walking up and down the foyer, with the beautiful 
Madame de B * * * *de, talking with great earnestness and 
gaiety; and, at every fresh burst-of uproar that reached him from 
the theatre, stopping to indulge in violent fits of laughter, in which 
he was joined by his fair companion. Observing the author thus 
gay and composed, and finding the noise gradually subsiding, we 
finished our ice and capillaire, and returned to our box, coutrary td 
our first intention, to see the oldest French play extant,’as we had 
just scen the newest; for “ ZL’ Avocat Patelin” was the petite 
pieéce,* given after the first awful representation of Charlemagne 
Vol. ii. p. 179. | ) 

The following anecdote of the reigning Pope is too curious 
not to be estracte |; the authoress was upon a visit to Gregoire, 
the ex-bishop of Blois, and it is upon his authority that the 
story is given. 


‘*« The bishop of Blois, however, as he himself assured me, was 
not the only catholic prelate who had advocated the cause of li- 
berty, and drawn his arguments in its favor from the same source 
where he had sought them. ‘ Flere,’ he said, one morning, taking 
a pamphlet from the drawer of bis writing-desk, ‘ here is a slogulat 
and interesting sermon, in tavor of civil liberty, .as intimately 
united with christian faith; composed by citizen Cardinal Chiara- 

| a cee : 

“© E'Avocat Patelin’* given on our stage, under the title of the 
“ Village Lawyer,” was played in France forhalf a century, before 
it was written down: and it varied according to the talent -and 
end humour of the actors.—About a hundred years back, it was 
committed to paper, and arranged in its present form for the stage. 
The Laglish farce is a most literal translation.” 








monti, 
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monti, bishop of Imola; and addressed to the people of his diocese, 
in the Cisalpine government, in the year 1797. Speaking, how- 
ever of the union of :christianity and civil liberty, Lallow that-he 
goes beyond the line of mere constitutional principles, when he ob- 
serves— ou, mes chérs fréves, soyex tous Chrétiens, et vous serez 
d'excellens démocrates.’ lt was impossible not. to smile at.the.sim- 
plicity and gravity, with which this was uttered; and, I observed, 
‘vour citizen Cardinal has, I suppose, long since paid the forfeit 
of this imprudent profession of faith.’—* No,’ replied the bishop 
gravely, ‘the sentiments of Christian faith, and paternal tender- 
ness, which breathe through the whole of this excellent homily, 
(some exaggeration in terms and principles which belonged inevit- 
ably to that day of exaltation excepted, ) have been carried by the 
excellent bishop of Imola, from his see in Cisalpine Gaul, to the 
throne of the Christian’ world; and the present successor of St. 
Peter is worthy of the high place he fills. The citizen Cardinal 
Chiaramonti is now the venerable Pope Pius VII. 

« This most curious homily is now in my possession. It has for 
its title-page :— 

** Homélie du citoyen Cardinal Chiaramonti, Evéque D’ Imola, 
actuellement Souverain Pontife, Pie VII. ; adressée au peuple de son 
Diocése, dans da République Cisalpine, le jour de la naissance de 
Jesus Christ, Pan 1797.—Imola, de Pimprimérie de la nation, an 6 
de la hberté.—Ré-imprimée a Come, chez Charles Antotne Ostinelli, 
an8. Eta Paris, chez Adrian Ergou, Imprimeur, 1814,’ 

* The following passages are fair specimens of the style, in 
which this sermon is composed : 

“ ¢ Je ne vous parlerai, ni de Sparte, ni @’Athénes. Je garde- 
rai le silence sur la fameuse lévislation de Lycurgue et de Solon— 
et méme sur cette Carthage, la rivale de Rome. Nos réflexions 
et nos souvenirs se reportent plus convenablement sur antique ré- 
publique Romaine. Considirez, mes fréres, les illustres citoyens, 
dont elle s’honora, et les moyens par lesquels ils s’assurérent des 
droits a l'admiration,. Rappellerai-je le courage de Mutius Scé- 
vola? de Curtius? des deux Scipions? de Torquatus? de Camille? 
et de tant d’autres, qui fleurirent @ ces ¢poques mémorables ? 
Leurs éloges, tracés par une foule (’écrivains sont encore l’instruc- 
tion de la postérité. Caton d’Utique, dont ona dit, que la gloire 
le poursuivoit, d'autant plus qu il s’obstinoit 2 la fuir; Caton vous 
apprendra comment Rome étendit sa renommée, et récula Jes li- 
mites de sa république, &c. &c. &e. 

“ € Que la Religion Catholique soit l’objet le plus cher de votre 
cur, de votre piété, de toutes vos affections Ne croyez par 
qu’elle choque la forme da gouvernement démoeratique. En y 
vivant unis a votre divin Sauveur, vous pourrez concevolr une juste 
espérance de votre salut éterncl; vous pourrez, en opérant votre 
bonheur temporel et celui de vos fréres, opérer la gloire de la re- 
publique et des autorités qui la régissent.’ ’”? Vol. ue P. 326 oN 
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But it time to bring our extracts to a close ; indeed, the length 
to which they have already extended, will, we fear, oblige us to 
abridge very considerably some remarks which we had mtended 
to offer respecting the moral and political tendency of the work ; 
iu which points of view, we hardly remember to have met with 
a much more objectionable performance. This is a charge which 
it is difficult to illustrate fully, by citing particular passages, for 
it is the general spirit in which the book is conceived that we 
complain of, much more than of any single sentiment. Our 
authoress seems to have a respect for nothing, except just 
what people of sober minds and moral principles condemn ; all 
her sympathies—and Lady Morgan (like all ladies of her way. 
of thinking) is one of those who at times cannot contain herself 
for sympathy in favour of what ordinary people look upon with in- 
dignation and disgust. The cause of Bonaparte, and of the 
Jacobin party attached to him, she describes as “ the cause of 
virtue and freedom ;” Marshal Ney, because he was a traitor to his 
king, fell a victim to the cowardly revenge of Louis XVIII; 
while the gallant D’Enghein, who was put to death, not for any 
acts which he had actually committed, but for those which he nught 
have acquired power to commit, was sacrificed to a polity which 
might or might not be necessary ; for Lady Morgan is not able to 
determine, In perfect conformity with such a way of thinking 
upon subjects t's olitical right and wrong, we find our authoress 
speaking of the ect inistresses of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
-—women, who are only known to the world for having violated 
their duties—not merely without censure, but absolutely with 
enthusiasm ; designating their errors merely as a Veriu de moins; 
at the same time, if the course of her narrative leads her to 
mention the names of Madame de Maintenon, or the Duchess 
D’Angouleme, or any others of the sex that happen to be ce- 
lebrated for their piety and virtue, it is always with a sneer of 
contempt; as if (what we are unwilling to suppose) Lady Mor- 
gan regarded purity in the sex asa Vertu de trop. It is the 
same with respect to religion ; neither its rites nor its ministers 
are even mentioned by her, except with ridicule; indeed we know 
not that any passage i the whole work is more characteristic of 
the perverse taste of our authoress, than the following, in which 
we know not whether most to admire, the want of feeling which 
she displays, in deriding so beautiful an instance of the simple 
piety of the peasantry of the south ; or the confideace with which 
she affirms, in contradiction to common sense and authenticated 
facts, that the same peasautry, who retained so exalted 4 


sense of religion, nevertheless held those by whom they had 
been taught it in abhorrence, 


« Amidst 
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* Amidst ali the absurdities, however, which during the revo- 
lution attended the temporary abolition of catholicism, it is most 
certain that it then received a shock, which in France can never, 
and will never be repaired. Among the peasant class, this shock 
has been more or less resisted, according to the force on which 
it had to act. In the west it was remotely felt. In la Vendée, 
where the three thousand nuns and priests, in their pontificals, had 
been seen in the rear of the royal army, raising the crucifix with 
the bayonet, and lighting the torch of civil contention, at the lam 
of faith, catholicism still finds her altars unimpaired. In many 
parts of the south a simple, and primitive people, who have always 
substituted Aabits for principles, and presented a rich soil to 
fanaticism in the ardor of temperament, still cling to the religion, 
and superstition of their fathers. After the abolition of the priest- 
hood, and when in these provinces there were no ministers to ofs 
ficiate, the peasantry were seen assembling in the dilapidated 
churches, and chaunted the office, and celebrated the mass, with 
as much faith and unction, as if they had been paid for their ser- 
vices, or looked to being rewarded with the produce of the dime. 
It is however a singular fact, universally known, that while they 
thus devoutedly clung to the cross, they professed abhorrence to 
its ministers, and dreaded the return of the curés, or vicars, who 
long before the revolution had forfeited all claim to their ct, 
by the undisguised profligacy of their lives, and had rendered 
themselves eminently obnoxious by thcir increasing exactions, 
under the sanction of the dime.’’ Vol. 1. p. 84. 


We shall now take our leave of Lady Morgan; and unless 
she has the good sense to correct her errors and adopt better 
principles, we cannot, if we would, take leave of her for ever, 
We have spoken of her faults with severity perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not with intentional harshness; and we think we have done 
justice to what merit she possesses. Our authoress will pro- 
bably think differently from us in this respect; but that cannot 
be helped; we sincerely wish we differed from Lady Morgan, 
or, more properly, that Lady Morgan differed from us in opi- 


nlon upon uo other subjects. | 





Art. V. A Letter of Advice to his Grand-Children, 
Matthew, Gabriel, Anne, Mary, and Frances Hale. By Sir 
Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice in the Reign of Charles 
II. Now first published. 12mo, 184 pp. 4s. Od, Tay- 
lor and Hessey. 1816. 


THIS little work comes ushered into the world under the 
auspices of a name venerable in our courts of judicature almost 
beyond 
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beyond any other ; and if it be really the production of the great 
and good man to whom it is ascribed, such a circumstance alone, 
independently of any consideration as to its mtrinsic merits, would 
doubtless be sufficient to confer upon it a degree of interest, 
which, iu a merely historical point of view, would not be incon- 
siderable. We confess, however, that after a sufficiently atten- 
tive perusal of it, and judging from internal evidence alone, we 
cannot help entertaining some doubts as to its autheuticity. In 
saying this, we are very far from intending to prefer any charge 
of intentional imposition against the publishers of it; that they 
believe the little volume before us to be the genuine production 
of the Chief Justice, it would be uncandid to doubt; on the 
contrary, there is perbaps a greater call upon us to vindicate our 
scepticism, than upon them to justify their credulity. For we ad- 
mit that the external evidence im favour of the authenticity of 
this little book of advice is such as would, generally speaking, be 
deemed sufficiently satisfactory. Though why the volume should be 
put forth mto the world without either preface or advertisement, 
or the slightest notice of the circumstances under which the 
MS. has been preserved, is what we are not able to explain. 
The facts we take to be nearly as follows. Bishop Burnett, if 
we remember rightly, in his life of Sir Matthew Hale, states 
that such a work as that before us, from the pen of the Lord 
Chief Justice, was in existence, and mentions, we think, that the 
MS. was to be found in the library of Lincoln’s Lon, where in- 
deed, we believe, a manuscript answering to his description is 
still to be found. From this manuscript it may be presumed 
(though we have not been at the pains of making any. particular 
enquiry) that the work which we are now noticing, is printed. 
If it be so, we think the fact ought to have been mentioned ; and 
if it be not so, it would surely have been proper to inform the 
public from what sources the MS. was derived, and not ex- 
pect them to take its genuineness for granted upon the mere au- 
thority of a title-page. 

As the publishers, however, have not thought it necessary to 
give any history of the external evidence in proof of the authenti- 
city of this lithe work, we shall spare ourselves the trouble of 
farther examining it ; but proceed tu state the reasons upon which 
our suspicions of it are founded, and these are altogether drawn 
from the internal evidence of the book itself ; our readers will 
easily be able, from a consideration of our objections, to form an 
opinion for themselves. It is not our wish to lay any stress upon 
the general tone and character of the performance; to say that 
we think it less remarkable im respect to ability, than what we 
should have expected in a production from the pen of Sir 
Matthew Hale, is saying lite; this would be at best a mere 


matter 
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matter of opinion on our part, and even, if correct, yet it is 
plainly possible for a person to have very eminent talents asa 
judge, and yet be a very indifferent writer. Neither do we 
found our suspicious upon the total absence which the letter dis- 
plays, of all those little probable allusions and traits of character, 
which might have been expected in a work of this nature, sap- 
posing it to be authentic ; but rather upon the direct improbabi- 
lities and even avachronisms, which we fancy that we have ob- 
served in it. 

The Judge tells us that his age at the time when be was writing 
was sixty-four; consequently it is evident that these grandchil- 
dren of his, must have been very nearly iv their infancy at the 
time when this letter was addressed to them ; and deed go it is 
d:rectly stated at one part of the letter. 


“ Therefore, as to the employment about which I now write 
{for as to other matters I have written before) until you come to 
eight years old, I expect no more of you than to be good English 
scholars, to read perfectly and distinctly any part of the Bible, or 
any other English book, and to carry yourselves respectfully and 
dutifully to those that are set over you. 

*¢ 2, About eight years old you are to be put or sent to a grammar 
school, where 1 expect you should make a good progress in the 
Latin tongue, in oratory and poetry; but above all to be good 
proficients in the Latin tongue, that you may be able to read, un- 
derstand and construe any Latin author, and to make true and 
handsome Latin. 


Now how does this agree with what he had formerly said mn 
his intreductory chapter, when he tells his grand-children, 


“ That when, by the death of your father and mother, you 
were left unto the wide world wholly destitute, I took you in, have 
borne with your infirmities and troubles of your childhood, have 
maintained you creditably, have been studiously careful of your 
health, have provided convenient portions and subsistence for you 
all, Aave given you a becoming education, and would be glad to lave 
you do as well as your hearts desire.” PP, 6. 


Surely this is rather a strange way of speaking to children who 
are not yet eight years old. But improbabilities of this particu- 
lar description are, in fact, so very frequent i the letter, that 
if we believe it 'o be really genuine, it will be necessary to sup- 
pose that the Chief Justice was desirous of amusing himself by 
Writing a letter of good advice, for the benefit of young persons 
in general, and that addressing it to his grand-children was an 
after-thought. But even this solution will hardly apply to some 
parts of the volume; as for iustance, to the 4th chapter, in 
which the Judge points at length, the characters of each of “3 
grand- 
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grand-children by name, and warns them of the dangers meidem 
to their respective constitutions. To take an example: who 
would suppose that the following was a description of * the con- 
stitution and complexion” of a lithe girl, possibly of three years 
old; for some of his characters must have belonged te ehildren 
of that age; and they are all drawn precisely in the same style, 
and without any discriminating circumstances which would lead 
us to distinguish which descsiption belonged to the eldest and 


which to the youngest among thenr. 


“« My grandchild Ann Hale is of a sanguine but melancholy 
complexion, and the latter of the two most prevalent; she hath a 
ready wit, great observation, strong memory, and good disposi- 
tion, and therefore is capable of excellent impressions of yoodness, 
piety, and virtue; but she hath a soft nature, apt to take things 
amiss or unkindly without any just cause; subject to melancholy 
and black thoughts, and 1 doubt easily melinable to fall in love, 
and will be soon won upon (in relation to marriage) by flattery 
and fair pretences ; she must not read melancholy books, or hear 
sad or tragical tales or stories; she must not see plays, read co- 
medies, or love books or romances, nor hear nor learn ballads or 
idle songs, especially such as are wanton or concerning love- 
matters, for they will make too deep an impression upon her mind 
The books that are fit for her learning and reading, are the holy 
Scriptures, the singing psalms, plain, practical divinity, to teach 
people how to live well, also books of housewifery, and such like. 

* But controverted points in divinity, especially touching pre- 
destination and the like, as also divinty books full of terror, and 
touching reprobation and damnation, are subjects not fit for her 
reading; and generally such books upon soft minds do oftentimes 
much Soom, or make desperate or dangerous impressions, or at 
best breed great disturbances in peoples’ minds, and that | may 
say it once for all, the same books that I inhibit or forbid to her, 
forbid also to the rest of my grandchildren.” P. 30. 


Again, we doubt very much whether, in the followmg account 
of the manner in which “ young gentlewomen” spent the day 
m the age of Charles H., there are not several circumstances 
mentioned, which are by no means conformable to the style of 
manners which then prevailed; it would be needless to enter 
ito a disquisition upon this subject, but, if we are not mistaken, 
the mere mention of Hyde Park, as a place of fasbionable re- 
sort, is sufficient to discredit the authenticity of the work, We 
very strongly doubt whether Hyde Park existed as a Park, at 
the time when the work before us professes to have been written. 
It was not till the reign of Charles the Second, that the land 
which composes it came into possession of Hyde, the first Earl 
of Clirendon, from whom by some it is supposed to have de- 
rived its name ; at all events, it is absolutely certain that it was 

not 
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not till many years after the period which we are now upon, that 
it became, or could become, frequented by “ young genile- 
women,” for the purposes which the author, whoever he may 
have been, of this little book, appears to suppose. 


« And now the world is altered: young gentlewomen learn to 
be bold, talk loud and more than comes to their share, think it dis- 
paragement for them to know what belongs to good housewifery, 
or to practise it; make it their business to paint or patch their faces, 
to curl their locks, and to find out the newest and costliest fashions. 
If they rise in the morning before ten of the clock, the morning 
is spent between the comb and the glass, and the box of patches; 
though they know not how to make provision for it themselves, 
they must have choice diet provided for them, and when they are 
ready, the next business is to come down, and sit in a rubbed par- 
lour till dinner come in; and, after dinner, either to cards or to 
the Exchange, or to the play, or to Hyde Park, or to an imper- 
tinent visit ; and after supper, either to a ball or to cards ; and at 
this rate they spend their time, from one end of the year to the 
other; and at the same rate they spend their parent’s or husband’s 
money or estates in costly clothes, new fashions, chargeable enter- 
tainments: their home is their prison, and they are never at rest in 


it, unless they haye gallants and splendid company tv entertain.” 
P. 116. 


It will however perhaps be thought that the question as to the 
authenticity of the MS. from which the volume before us, was 
printed, is of no real importance ; provided the advice which it con- 
tains be salutary and profitable, what matters it to the present gene- 
ration from whom it comes? ‘This is to a certain degree true ; but 
less so than it may at first sight appear. ‘The greater number of 
the questions that naturally come under consideration in a book 
of advice to young persons respecting their conduct in life, can- 
not be determmed by the mere weight of argument ; what pro- 
fession they should choose, whom they should select as wives, 
how they should dress, what number of hours they should sleep, 
m what way fill up their leisure hours to most advantage. 
These and innumerable other points of the same nature, are in 
fact, to a very great degree, mere questions of opinion or expe- 
rence ; respectung which-we might feel disposed to listen with 
deference to the authority of a man like Sir Matthew Hale, 
while we might possibly care but little for that of a person who 
had merely assumed his name. Take for example the following 
passage, in which is laid down what the author supposes to be 
the best system of academical education ; if we suppose it to 
record the opinion of the wise and excellent person to whom this 
letter is ascribed, the advice thus implicitly given, whatever be 
its intrinsic merit, is historically interesting; but mania: 
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the opinion of an unknown person, it possesses, in our estima- 
tion, no sort of value whatever. 


‘ After that age (sixteen) I shall either remove you to some 
nivel sity, or to some tutor that way instruct you in university 
learning, thus to be educated till you are about twenty years old; 
and herein I shall alter the ordinary method of tutors, upon 
wreat reason and observation. 

*“ I therefore will have you employed from sixteen to seventeen 
ia reading some Latin autbors, to keep your Latin tongue; but 
pri incipally and chiefly in arithmetic, and geometry, and “geodesy 
or measuring of heights, distances, superfices and solids, for this 
will habituate and enlarge your understanding, and will furnish 
you w ith a knowledge which will be both del ightful and useful all 
the days of your lite; and will give you a pleasant and innocent 
diversion and entertainment when you are weary and tired with 
a y other business. 

‘ From seventeen years old till nincteen or twenty, you may 
principally intend logic, natural philosophy, and metaphysics, ac- 
cording to the ordinary discipline of the university ; but after you 
have read some systems or late topical or philosophical tracts that 
muy give you some taste of the nature of those sciences, I shall 
advise your tutor to exercise you in Aristotle, for there is more 
sound learning kind to be found in him, touching those sciences, 
than in a cart load of modern authors ; only tutors scarce take the 
pains to understand him themselves, much less to instruct their 
scholars and pupils in them, insomuch that there are few that have 
read his books, 

* And under the title of philosophy, I do not only intend his 
eight books of physics, but his books de Natura et Generatione 
Avimalium, his books de Incestu Animalium, de Anima, de Me- 
te oriia, de Somno et Vigilia, de Morte, de Plantis, de Mundo, and 

bee chanics, if you join thereunto Archimedes’s, 

‘These are part of veal philosophy, and excellently handled by 
him, and have more of usc and im +h Rte of the mind thar 
other notional speculations in logic or philosophy delivered by 
others: and the rather, because baile speculations and notions 
have * Tittle experien ce and external observation to confirm them, 
and they rarely fix the minds, especially of young men. But that 
part of philosophy that is real, may be improved and confirmed by 
chanly obser ation ‘ ; and is more stable, and yet more certain and 
delightful, and goes along with a man all his life, whatever employ- 
went or profession he undertakes”? P, 107. 


In the sentence which we have thus pronounced against the 
ernuinencss of the volume before us, we consider ourselves as 
having i a great measure passed judgment upon the only value to 
whieh it uaght lay claim as a literary work; for as a compo- 
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sition it is entitled to a very small degree of praise. Tt might, as 
we have before suid, have possessed some interest, considered 
as the sic copetarrt of Sir Matthew Haley but im any other poiut 
of view, it 3s to be pratsed chiefly for the good intentions with 
which it appears to have been written. ‘The following extract 
fiom the chapter coucerning the “Worship of God and Prayer,” 
will convey a favourable specimen of the spint in which the 
hook is written; we should have been glad to have had it in our 
wwer to enforce the advice which it contains, by the authority 
of the venerable name inscribed upou the title page. 


“ First, therefore, every morning, as soon as you have put on 
your clothes and washed your face and hands, make your private 
prayer unto Almighty God, give him thanks for his protection of 
you the night past, and hath brought you to the morning, and de- 
tire him to bless you and direct you by his grace and providence 
that day, and to preserve you from the evils and dangers of it, and 
to keep you in obedience to him, 

“ Secondly, a little before you go to bed, make again your pri- 
rate prayers to God, returning him thanks for his protection, and 
for bringing you to the end of the day; desiring him to forgive 
you the sins and failings of the day, and beg his protection over 
vou the night following. 

« Always be attentive to your prayers, and keep your mind 
upon the business you are about, with all due seriousness and so- 
lemness, without playing or staring about, or thinking of other 
matters; for you must remember that in prayer you are speaking 
to the great God of heaven and earth, that doth not only see and 
observe your outward carriage, but also the very thoughts of your 
hearts and minds, 

“ Thirdly, Jet your pravers be with great reverence of body 
and mind; and therefore, if your healths will permit it, perform 
this duty kneeling upon-your knecs; for thoush Alinighty God 
doth principally regard the disposition and lowliness of the mind, 
yet he requires an humble posture of the body; and asa mind 
full of reverence to God will incline the body to an external reve- 
rence, so the reverence of the body will be a means to keep the 
mind in a frame and disposition of humility and reverence. 

“ Fourthly, always conclude your own prayers with the Lord’s 
prayer; fur though your own prayers may be short and defective, 
yet the Lord’s prayer is full, and contains the substance of all that 
you need to ask, and so supply the defects of your own prayers; 
and besides it is a great assurance to you that what you ask in the 
Lord’s prayer shall be granted, because the Son of God, that knew 
his Father's will, and what he would grant to them that ask, taught 
the world this prayer. : ‘ 

“ Fifthly, at the end of the Lord’s prayer, or before in your 
ewn prayer, ptay to God to bless your friends and relations. 
“The advantage you have by thus calling upon God every 
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morning and evening will be very great: 1. It will bring you inte 
an humble acquaintance with the God of heaven, and a nearness 
tohim. 2. It will be a great security to you against dangers and 
io them, for as much as you have implored his protection and de- 
fence, which is able to preserve you. $. But if it should please 
God, that either by sickness, casualty, or sudden death, you 
should be taken out of the world, either by night or day, yet you 
are not surprised, nor taken unawares, having thus every night 
an every morning reconciled and commended yourselves to God. 
4. It will make you watchful and circumspect in all your ways, 
that neither by day nor night you displease that God, whose grace 
and blessing you have so lately desired, and before whom you must 
ain come within a few hours in humiliation and prayer 

“ That which commonly makes men run into sinful courses and 
continue in them, is their running away from the presence of God. 
And when men take evil courses, they are ashamed or afraid to 
pray toGod_ A serious calling upon God, morning and evening, 
keeps the mind in a temper of duty and obedience to God; and 
if such a man fall into a sin, yet frequent access to God by prayer 
will be a means to restore him to his duty, and keep him from 
being hardened in a sinful way, for he is sure he is come to reckon 
vith his Maker, if he come to pray to him. 5. But that which is 
most of all, the grace of God, shall never be denied to them that 
humbly and sincerely desire it; and that grace is sufficient to pre- 
serve us from resting in sinful courses, though through temptation, 
or carelessness, or negligence, we may fall into sin. 

“© And the reason why grace is never denied to them that ask it 
is, because it is well pleasing to God to grant it, and he never 
denies it to them that sincerely ask it. For it is a request that 
is always acceptable to him, and never unseasonable for the 
petitioner. 

“ If a man ask wealth, his request may be denied him, for it is 
not necessary for a man to be rich, nay it may be pernicious and 
destructive to have his petition granted. 

“« If any man ask honour or great place, his desire may be de- 
nied him ; for it is not necessary for him to be great, nay, it may 
be hurtful to him, it may make him proud, insolent, forgetful of 
that God that gives him the piace, as we see it eften falls out in the 
world. 

** Nay, health of body, or long life, though seemingly the most 
desirable things in the world, is not always granted to them that 
ask it. For it may be sickness of the body may heal a sick and 
disorderly mind, and bring it nearer to God. It may be a longer 
lite may be full of great evils, that may be as bitter, nay worse 
than death: life or health, though they may be the best of out- 
ward blessings, yet may be so circumstantiated, that it may be aA 
unseasonable desire. The grace and guidance of God to preserve 
us in our duty to him, and from sinning against him, is never une 
seasonble to any maa, and therefore never denied when sincerely 
desired, and the reason why any man wants this grace of God 
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thus to prevent and direct him, is, because he never sincerely de- 
sires it, or rejects it when offered unto him.” P. 58. 





Art. V. Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay, in his 
Majesty's Ship Rosamond, coutaining some Account of the 
North-East Coast of America, &c. by Lieut. Edward Chap- 
pell, R.N. 8vo. pp.279. Mawman. 18!7. 


THE recent disputes, in which Lord Selkirk has berne so 
prominent a part, have called the attention of the public to the 
settlements of our countrymen on the shores of Hudsen’s Bay 
and the parts adjacent. ‘The Company to whom a monopoly of 
the commerce arising from that portion of the globe, has been 
long secured, have, until wow, carried ow their operations so 
que that scarcely a thought bas ever been expended upon 

em, Since the discussions, however, which have taken place 
respecting the merits of the rival settlers, our view has naturally 
been directed to the parts in dispute; it is with satisfaction 
therefore, that we take up a volume, which may be expected to 
afford us all the information which we could desire. 

Lieutenant Chappell is troduced to our netice by Dr. Clarke, 
the very able and intelligent traveller, te whom the University 
of Cambridge, much to their credit, have paid their debt of 
gratitude aud respect, by electing him to the office of public 
librarian. Lieut. Chappell, being desirous: of depositing his 
collection of dresses, weapons, &c. of the inhabitants of Hud- 
sou’s Bay, in an appropriate place, requested Dr. Clarke to 
present them to the University Library. in cousequence of 
this, a correspondence arose, in the course of which Dr. Clarke 
was entrusted with the perusal of the journal before us, and at 
his recommendation, it is now given to the public. In a short 
preface, drawn up by Dr. Clarke, it appears that Lieut. Chap- 
pell has been a paftaker in many of our most distinguished naval 
engagements. In 1813, he was employed in protecting the 
fisheries upon the coast of Labrador; and in 1814, he made the 
voyage to the same part of the globe, of which the present 
volume is the narrative. 

In May, 1814, our author proceeded, in his Majesty's ship 
Rosamond, to convoy the two ships of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, accompanied by a brig belonging to the Moravian Mis- 
sionary Society, to the place of their destination. According te 
the constant rule of the Company, the ships broke ground 7“ 
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egih of May, and proceeded from the Nore to the Orkneys, 
where the inhabitants look for their arrival with great earnestness, 
as the north-west men, for so these ships are denominated, are 
no inconsiderable source of revenue to these islands, It is from 
hence that all the poultry, beef, vegetables, water, and other 
supplies for so long a voyage are derived, and here the ship con- 
tinued for nearly a fortnight. Cn the 20th of June, they left 
the Orkneys, and proceeded on their voyage. ‘The uarrative of 
Lieut. Chappell is given in the form of a journal, which we 
consider to be the simplest and best form which can be adopted. 
It carries us along with the varratur, and gives a life and reality, 
to every event which he records. Our author has prudently 
however, omitted the dry and uninteresting detail of the log- 
book, and has merely noted down those circumstances which 
thtow a general light upon the course. 

Lieut. ” Chappell remarks, with much justice, upon the very 
imperfect knowledge which we possess of the navigation uf these 
very dangerous seas. As a proof of this, he mentions a disaster 
which ‘had receutly happened to the Victorious, a seventy: four 
eun ship, which they spoke with on the 23d of July. While in 
company with the Horatio, she had struck upon a rock, in lati- 
tude 66° 21" N. longitude 53° 47’ W. entirely owing to a mistake 
of four degrees in layi ing down the Coast of Greenland, even in 
the Admiralty charts. Fortunately, however, she was got off 
the rock, though not without considerable damage. — Lieut. 
Chappell appears unwilling that this ignorance of the north-west 
cousts should be attributed to the neglect of the Admiralty, 
though we must confess, that in our estimation, their conduct is 
very culp: ible. We are well aware, indeed, that little information 
cau be collected from the Greenland mariners, whose observation 
of the places which they visit 1s so desultory, as scarcely to 
oide their cwn practice, much less to establish a line for the 
conduct of others. From the officers of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, more information might certainly be expected, but it 
appears that these gentlemen are especially desirous of withe 
holdmg the knowledge which they possess, as a monopoly of 
local information is the surest safeguard of a monopoly of trade, 
The Company themselves, as Licut. Chappell informs us, from 
conversations which he held with thew officers, issue the strictest 
injunctions to all whom they employ, that they take especial 
care to concen! all papers and documents which may tend to 
throw a light upon the Company’s fur trade. Accordingly, when 
in "Hudson's Straits, the Rosamond was piloted by a chart be- 
longing to the chief mate of a slnp belonging to the Company, 
who was highly offended at an attempt made by the master ed 
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the Rosamond to take a copy of it. Now snrely, in retufn for 
the protection which they afford to the Company, and to their 
trade, the Admiralty are bound to exact from them every tittle 
of information which they possess. It would be but a sorry 
excuse for the ignorance and blunders by which a seventy-four 
and her crew might be lost, that the Hudson's Bay Company, 
whom she was sent out to protect, chose to withhold the infor. 
mation essential to her safety. Under these circumstances, we 
think that Lieut. Chappell has done a service to his country, in 
communicating the soundings and other nautical information, 
which we find in the volume before us. 

As the Rosamond approached Cape Resolution, the icebergs, 
or solid niountains of ice, began to appear ; and, as she entered 
the Straits, the prospect increased in gloom. ‘The black and 
craggy mountains, which were visible only towards their bases, 
their snowy summits being lost in the thickness of the atmos- 
phere, the floating mountains of ice, through which they were 
to steer, and the fogs with which they were often enveloped, 
when combined with the piercing cold which they suffered, must 
have given them a sensation truly terrific. From this they were 
sometimes relieved by the brilhancy of the setting sun. It is 
worthy of remark, that iu this climate, though it glitters to the 
eye, and throws a golden tint upon the water, yet it may be 
viewed without any feeling either of dazzling or pain to the eye; 
and that so far from diffusing any warmth by its brilliancy, that 
it appears almost to increase the intensity of the cold. ‘The 
spectacle, however, from the reflection of the snow on the 
mountains, and from the shining forms of the icebergs, must 
have been magnificent. 

After having passed through a sea which presented the appear 
ance of a continued patch of broken ice, they were hailed by 
the Esquimaux, who anxiously await the approach of these ships, 
and immediately push off their canoes to meet them. Their 
arrival, indeed, constitutes a sort of annual fair for the sale of 
dresses, spears, &c. which they eagerly barter for pieces of 
metal, knives, needles, and other articles of the same kind. 

Very erroneous notions have been formed of the peo 
and manners of the Esquimaux, which have been chiefly takent 
from the Abbé Raynal. We are apt to imagine them a sort of 
dusus natura, figures, not above four feet high—with enormous 
heads—without hair or beard. In all these points the Abbé is 
completely mistaken, as he also is in representing the wholé 
shore of Hudson’s Bay being peopled with the Esquimauxy 
Whereas the greater part is occupied by various tribes of the 
hunting Indians, who are their bitierest enemies. To shew the 
fallacy of the Abbé’s account, we will present to owr readers the 
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description which Lieut. Chappell has given us of these extra- 
ordinary people, from his own personal observation. 


The wale Esquimaur have rather a prepossessing physiog- 
nomy, but with very high cheek-bones, broad forcheads, and 
small eyes, rather farther wupart than those of an European: the 
corners of their eyelids are drawn together so close, that none of 
the white isto be seen; their mouths are wide, and their teeth 
white and regular: the complexion is a dusky yellow, but some 
of the young women have a little colour bursting through this dark 
tint: the noses of the men are rather flattened, but those of the 
women are sometimes even prominent. The males are, generally 
speaking, between five fect five inches and five feet eight inches 
high ; bony, and broad shouldered; but do not appear to possess 
much muscular strength. The flesh of all the Esquimauz feels 
soft and flabby, which may be attributed to the nature of their 
food. But the most surprising peculiarity of this people is the 
smallness of their hands and feet; which is not occasioned, as in 
China, by compression, nor by any other artificial means, as their 
boots and gloves are made large, and of soft seals’-skin, To their 
continual employme::t in canoes on the water, and to the sitting 
posture they are thus obliged to preserve, perhaps their diminutive 
feet might be ascribed: but when we reflect on the laborious life 
they miust ne cessarily lead, and yet find that their hands are equally 

small with their feet, it will naturally lead us to the conclusion, 
that the same intense cold which restricts vegetation to the forms 
of creeping shrubs has also its effect upon the growth of mankind, 
preventing the extromitics from attaining their due proportion. 

“* ‘Vhe chin, cheek- bones, and forehead, among the women, 
are tattoved, and this operation is performed among the Lsguimaua 
by pricking throug eh the skin with some sharp instrument, and 
rubbing ashes into the wound: as the marks are not deep, their 
appearance is not disagreeable. I imagine that the tattooing does 

aot take place until the females arrive at the age of puberty, be- 
cause the youngest girls were without any such marks, None 0 
the men undergo the operation; but they have a few straggling 
hairs on the chin and upper lip, while the women carefully remove 
them trom every part of the body, excepting the head, where they 
bhave.a lock on each temple, neatly braided, and hound with a 
thong of hide. On the back of the head, the hair is turned up, 
much atter the fashion of the /nglish ladies. I hope the latter 
will not be offended at the comparison, 

“ After having gone so far in a description of their persons, 
perhaps their diet ought not to be overlooked ; because it has been 
before noticed, that the relaxed state of their flesh, and the sallow 
Rue of their coinple xions, may in a great measure be ascribed to 
the nature of their food. As they seem to devour every thing 
raw, it has been conjectured that they are unacquainted with the 
wee of Gre; but this is not true. I observed, near one of their 
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huts, a circle of loose stones, containing the ashes of a recently 
extinguished fire, and a stone kettle standing upon it *: also, ina 
hut, I saw a pan of vegetables, resembling spinach, which had 
been boiled into the consistency of paste +. Yet, after all, it is 
no less certain that an Esguimaux prefers all flesh raw. In proof 
of this it may be mentioned, that the Commander of the Eddystone, 
a Hudson’s-Bay ship, having shot a sea-gull, an Indian made 
signs that he wished for the bird: immediately on receiving it, he 
sucked away the blood that flowed from its mouth; then, hastil 
plucking off the feathers, he instantly dispatched the body, 
entrails, &c. with the most surprising voracity. The knowledge 
which the Esguimaux possess of the use of fire, is observable in 
the ingenuity with which they transform iron nails, hoops, &c. into 
heads for their arrows, spears, and harpoons. May not their 
fondness for raw flesh have arisen from the scarcity of fuel? There 
was not a bit of wood to be found on that part of the coast where 
I landed. 

“ We made many attempts to induce the natives to partake of 
our food. At breakfast, we placed an Esquimaur at table, and 
offered him every species of food that the ship could afford, He 
tasted every thing ; but, with a broad laugh, he was sure to eject 
whatsoever he tasted, over our plates and upon the table-cloth. 
The only thing they could be induced to swallow was a piece of 
hog’s lard ; and of this they all partook with avidity. Above all, 
they appeared to have the greatest aversion for sugar and salt. 

“In their dealings, they manifested a strange mixture of 
honesty and fraud. At one moment 1 observed an Lsqguimaux 
striving, with all his might, to convey into a sailor's hands the 
article for which he had already received his equivalent ; and, in 
ten minutes afterwards, I detected the same man in an endeavour 
to cut the hinder buttons from my own coat. They value metals 
more than any other article of barter, and iron most of all. “As 
specimen of the relative articles of traflic, I shall bricfly insert the 
prices which I paid for some little curiosities ; viz. 

A seal’s-skin hooded frock, quite new, for a knife. 

A seal’s skin pair of breeches ..... . . needle. 

Seal’s-skiu boots . . 2.2. 000.0 cc 0» + SAW. 

A pair of wooden spectacles, or rather 
shades, used by the Esquimauz to defend 
their eyes against the dazzling reflection 
of the sun from the ice... 2. sees 

A pair of white feather gloves .. .... . two buttons. 

A fishing lance or spear . . 2... ~~~ file.” P. 58. 
—— pe. a 

* “Mr. Hearne, inhis Journey to the Mouth of the Coppermine 
River, observes, that the Esguimauz, on the sea coast to the 
horthward, used kettles made of lapis ollaris.” 

t “ It was probably Sea-Weed; a kind of food eaten as a stew, 
OF soup, by the natives of the Isle of St. Av/da, in the Hebrides.” 
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‘The method of appropriation is by licking the article im 
question, which they immediately deposit in their boot, for this, 
as with the Cossacks at present, is. the principal depository of 
all va'uable aiticles. ‘Vhey appear very unwithmg that the Euros 
peaus should penetrate the interior of their country, and they 
actually refused to conducta party which landed, beyond a certain 
boundary. Like other barbarous nations, they are peculiarly 
attached to their bows and arrows, which they would not barter 
upon any considerauon. Our author contrived, however, to 
bring « few of them to England, which were beaded with flut, 
and exactly resemble the arrow-heads found in the tomb of the 
Athenians on the plain of Marathon, ‘Though not in general 
of a crucl turn of mind, they have one barbarous custom, which 
might originate rather in superstitiows observation, than a blood- 
thirsty disposition. If the first-born child dies before it has 
reached a certain age, the mother is immediately immolated, 
This may perhaps account for the health and strength, of their 
children, as there is scarcely a sickly or a, deformed child to be 
found among them. ‘lhe Hudson’s Bay Company issue orders 
to their officers never to attempt a landing, especially as the 
Esquimaux are so very desirous of concealing their habitations 
Lieut. Chappell and his party were the first Eurepeans. indeed, 
who for the last forty years had actually visited their habitations. 
Soon after this visit, the Rosamond proceeded on her voyage up 
the Straits, of which a better description cannot be given than 
ui the author’s own words. 


“ Aucust 5th.—This morning forcing our way with difficulty 
through the ocean of ice that surrounded us; at length, being 
enveloped in a thick.fog, and the wind dying away, we lashed our 
ship to a large piece.of ice ; and firing three guns as a signal for 
our convoy to do the same, we were astonished at the effect pro- 
duced by the cannon, The explosion issued like thunder over the 
ice; then appeared to roll rumbling back towards, the sbip; 
bellowing forth again in tremendous peals. The echo died away 
in distant reverberation. 

“« Shortly afterwards, we imagined that we could, distinguish 
the sound of voices through the fog: we immediately beat the 
drum, to point out our situation; and, in a few. minutes, We 
plainly heard the shouting of the Esguimauz: they soon, came 
along side the ship, with the usual expressions of delight. It's 
really surprising that this people should venture so far from, the 
land, in such frail barks, through a mass of ice which ig enough to 
daunt an European, even in a stout-built ship, 


** The fog clearing away, we cast. the ship loose, and endeavoured 
to force our way forward among the ice; until, from,its increases 
consolidation, we were again obliged to lash to a large piecores oy 
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This operation is called grappling ; and it is performed by running 
the vessel alongside of the piece of ice to which it is intended to 
make her fast: two men then leap on the ice: the one rans, with 
a sort of pickaxe, to dig a hole in it, using the precaution to stand 
with his back to the ship; and the other man follows the first, 
with a Serpent-like iron on his back, having & strong rope affixed 
to one end of it: this serpent (or ice-anchor, as it is termed) is 
hooked into the hole on the ice, and the rope is fastened on board 
the ship. Other ice-anchors and ropes are then hooked to differ- 
ent parts of the piece of icc; and the number of ropes is variett 
according to the state of the weather. Ina gale of wind, we had 
generally five anchors a-head; and with a moderate breeze, not 
more than two. ‘The whole manceuvre of grappling is generally 
accomplished in five minutes; and although the ship be lashed to 
windward of a clump of ice, yet the action of the wind on @ vessel's 
masts, yards, &c. turns the ice round, and she will consequently 
soon be under the lee of it, with water as smooth as a mill-pond. 

“ We were employed this evening in filling our casks from a 
pool of snow-water on the ice; and our people were highly diverted 
with running upon it, leaping, playing at foot ball, and shooting 
at seals, At length, four of the seamen were so imprudent as to 
venture on a sort of peninsula which projected from the main body 
of the ice; when the isthmus instantly gave way, leaving them 
adrift on a small piece that was barely sufficient to sustain their 
weight. It was long after night-fall, and with the utmost exertion 
ond difficulty, that we succeeded in getting them safe on board 
again, by lrelp of a boat. 

“ Aucus? 6th.—In the middie of the night, the prospect from 
the ship was one of the most awful and sublime that I ever remem- 
ber having witnessed, during a life spent entirely upon the ocean : 
and | regret no language of mine can give an adequate idea of the 
gtandeur of the scene. As far as the eye could reach, a vast 
alabaster pavement overspread the surface of the sea, whose dark 
blue waters could only be seen at intervals, where parts of the 
pavement appeared te have beeh convulsively torn up, and heaped 
upon each other in ruined fragments. The snow-white surface of 
this immense plain formed a most striking contrast to the deep 
black clouds of a stormy night; through which, uninterrupted 
flashes of forky lightning succeeded each other with great rapidity, 
as if intending, by their fiery glare, to shew to us the horrors of 
our situation, and then to magnify them by leaving us in utter 
darkness. Add to this, the reiterated peals of thunder that burst 
forth, in a thousarid roaring échoes, over the surrounding ice ; 
also the heavy plashing of the rain, which poured down if torrents ; 
the distant growling of affrighted bears, the screams of sea-birds, 
and the loud whistling of the wind ;—the whole forming a midnight 


prospect which I would have gone any distance to see; but having 
gace beheld never wish té witness again.” P. 120, 
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Soon afier this visit to the Esquimaux, the Rosamond entered 
the Bay itself, which was discovered in 1611, by the heroic 
Hudson, whose name it now bears, during a vain attempt to 
find out a north-west passage. In this very Bay he was set adrift 
by his crew, who from long hardship and repeated disappoint- 
ment, were become mutinous, and was heard of no more. ‘The 
Hludsou’s Bay Company have six factories established at the 
mouths of the principal rivers, which discharge themselves ito 
the Bay, the northernmost ef whieh is Churchid, w latitude 
58° 50'N. In 1782, considerable devastation among them was 
made by the French, under la Perouse, in revenge as it appears, 
from the following anecdote, for the disappointment which he 
sustained m beimg unable to lay hold of the Company's ships. 


* Perouse entered Hudson’s Bay in 1782, having under his 
command a line-of battle ship and two large frigates. With this 
force he of course insured the capture of the annual ships, together 
with their rich cargo of furs, oil, &c.; and as the escape of the 
three ships does high honour to the skill and intrepidity of their 
commanders, it is well worthy of notice. The ship which was bound 
to Churchill, was commanded by Captain Christopher ; and the 
French admiral fell in with her at sea, just previous to her arrival 
at that place. <A frigate was immediately dispatched in pursuit ; 
but the night drawing on apace, Captain Christopher resolved on 
a bold maneeuvre, which he accordingly carried into execution 
with great success. Perceiving that the Frenchman was ignorant 
of the coast, and, by his following the English ship, that he was 
determined to govern his own vessel by her motions,—whereby he 
hoped to avoid all danger, and in the end secure his prize,— 
Captain Christopher sent his men aloft, and furled his sails, pre- 
tending to come to an anchor. The enemy immediately conjece 
tured that it would be dangerous for him to proceed farther ; 
therefore he directly brought his frigate to anchor in reality. 
Captain Christopher rejoiced that his deception had so far succeed- 
ed to his wishes ; and he made sail to sea with the greatest dis- 
patch. Night coming on, and the Frenchman being a long time 
in getting up his anchor, the Englishman was soon out of sight, 
and escaped in safety to the northward. Fired with this dis 
appointment, Perouse burnt the factory; and proceeded to York, 
to secure the other ship, then lying at that place, under the com- 
mand of Captain Fowler. As there was not depth of water sufli- 
cient for his ships to enter York, he wth ws in Nelson River, 
and made every disposition for an attack upon the ship and factory 
by the dawn of the next day; but, to his utter mortification, he 
found in the morning that the bird had taken wing ;—for Captain 
Fowler had perceived three large ships at anchor in Nelson River 
the evening before, and, wisely conjecturing that they could have 
no good intentions towards him, put to sea during the night. 
Perouse dispatched a fast-sailing frigate in search of him, which 
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soon bad sight of the runaway; but Captain Fow/er finding the 
Frenchman to have much superiority in point of speed, tacked 
about, and stood in for the land to the south of York, hoping 
thereby to entice the Frenchman into shallow water: the enemy, 
however, discovering his design, and fearing lest, in further pur- 
suit, he might incur the risk of shipwreck, put off to sea; and 
Captain Fowler pursued his voyage to England in safety. The 
season was too far advanced to attempt any other exploit; and 
having therefore burnt the factory at York, Perouse returned to 
Europe; highly chegrined, no doubt, at being thus foiled by a° 
pair of English sailors, and at having failed of success in the prin- 
cipal aim of his expedition, As there are many shoals and 
dangerous rocks in James’ Bay *, he did not think fit to. senda 
ship to destroy the southern settlements: and to the credit of this 
unfortunate navigator, I must state, that he publicly averred, if 
he had been aware of the factories being the property of indivi- 
duals, he would assuredly have quitted them without molestation. 
It is remarkable that the Bay ship (as she is called) got tafe to 
Moose Factory, and returned to England, without being at all 
aware how very narrowly she must have escaped falling into the 
hands of the enemy.” P. 147. 


Attempts have been made by the Company, at two several 
limes, to settle permanent white tisheries at Richmond Bay, on 
the Coast of the Esquimaux, but both of these had so disastrous 
a termination, as to promise no better success for the future, 
The exports of the Company are rated at about 16,000/, while 
the commodities which they bring home, amount to about 
29,340/. being chiefly furs and skins, which, when manufactured, 
afford us a lucrative trade with the Continent. The exports, on 
the contrary, consist generaily of such goods as are drugs upon 
the market; a double advantage is theretore reaped by the coun- 
try from their trade with these Lidian nations. 

The volune before us will be found to afford a simple and 
accurate detail ef all that can interest the reader, in the manners, 
customs, productions, and climate of these north-west colonies, 
and what is of more importance, will throw light upon the 
navigation of those seas, which, from the litle we know of 
their soundings, &c. are justly considered as so extremely 
dangerous. 


_——— 





— 


* « This is the denomination of the bottom of Hudson’s Bay to 
the southward of Cape Henrietta Maria.” 


Art. 
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Art. VII. The New Testament, first published by the Euglish 
College at Rheims, in 1582, with Aunotations, &c. Core 
rected and revised, and approved of by the Most Rev. Dr, 
Troy, R. C. Archbishop of Dublix. Dublin; Coyne. Lon. 
don ; Keating, Browne, and Keating, 1816. 


THE wore rational and moderate advocates of Catholic Eman. 
cipation, have always supported the measure upon the grounds 
of umon and conciliation, Professing their unwillingness to 

we the Catholics a preponderance, either in the legislature, or 
in the executive government, they have always maintained, that 
a proportionate share in both these departments, would secure 
their attachment to the whole. They have even argued, that 
the Protestants themselves would find a considerable advantaye 
in the measure, as, by such a concession, the natural foes of a 
Protestant Establishment, would be converted mto its friends, 
the heart-burnings of jealousy, would subside into the most 
cordial attachmeut, and the jarring of discordant interests, would 
be lost in a feeling of mutual co-operation and mutual defence. 

We are sorry to dissipate so pleasing a prospect, by only 
one simple observation, that with no other Church, will the 
Church of Rome, either in spirituals or in temporals, even for 
a season, unite. ‘They are meapable of a concurrent jurisdiction. 
"The experiment has been often tried, and has as often faled, 
Even in Canada, where the strong arm of power binds them to- 
gether in apparent connecticn, the union both of feeling and of 
mterest is as distant as ever ; and were the external bond for 
one moment removed, open and active hostility would imme- 
diately ensue. Not that we are hence to infer, that both 
Churches are equally in fault. The tolerance of the Church 
of England is such, that its enemies cannot accuse it ; the in- 
tolerance of the Church of Rome is such, that its friends can- 
not defend it. By the Church of England, the principle of 

rsecution is abhorred, by the Church of Rome it is acknow- 

edged ; and although by her advocates it may be kept out of 
sight, to suit the convenience of the moment, yet never has the 
principle been abandoned, or its practice forgotten. Never, in 
the records of ages, had the Church of Rome mercy, where it 
had power; and in proportion as the latter has increased, the 
semblance of the former has uniformly been diminished. 

The best practical proof of the truth of these observations, 
will be found in the conduct and temper of the Irish Catholics, 
at the present crisis. We could wish that the temperate advo- 
cates for Emancipation, would withdraw their minds from 
theories, however fascinating, and give some postion of theit 
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attention to events which are now passing before their eyes. 
They would thea observe, that in proportion to the increase, of 
chavity aud conciliation on the one side, there has been an in- 
gease of violence and bigotry on the other, Lt is generally, be- 
lieved, and especially by the Catholics themselves, that the sea- 
son of Emancipation is fast approaching, and that m another 
session of parliament, their claims may be conceded. Now 
what has been the effect of this beef? Not to harmonize, but to 
divide ; not to conciliate, but rather to exasperate. In proper. 
tion as a Protestant government have retreated, the Catholic 
population has advanced ; the spirit of concession, on the, one 
side, has been met by the spirit of hostility ou the other ; aid 
the tone of temperate petition, has risen into the language of 
imperious demand, ' 

Another favourite argument of the moderate Emancipationists 
is, that the Church of Rome has vow so far abandoued all her 
bigoted and persecuting dogmas, as to easily unite, with her 
rival Church, im the joint possession of poluical power. — If 
other proofs were wanting of the hopeless fallacy of such au 
argument, the volume before us would work conviction in the 
mind of every caudid aud unprejudiced man. It is an edition 
of the Holy Scriptures ; those Scriptures, which even the 
Church of Rome acknowledges to be the word of life ; those 
Scriptures, which when interpreted according to her own tra- 
dition, she holds forth to her children, as the rule of fauh and 
the rule of action. Such then is the volume before us; it 
unites, at once, Scripture and tradition ; Scripture in the text, 
tradition in the notes, It has the sanction and approbation of 
Dr. Troy the Arehbishop of Dublin, and all the other Roman 
Catholic Bishops; it is ushered into the world under their 
names, and by their authority, as a preceptor and guide to 
the Catholic population of Ireland. ‘The Romish Church are 
not now to be accused of shutting up to her children the word 
of life; here it is expanded before them, freely circulated, and 
fieely to be believed. 

Of the text we shall at present say nothing, of the notes we 
shall only observe, that with every good Catholic they are of 
the same authority with the text, as they speak the language of 
the one infallible Church, But even if they were not to be 
considered as of the same uuerring vriginal, they would still 
have a moral authority, almost the same, since to all the lower 
classes, and to many of the higher, who are incapable of judg- 
mg for themselves, Scripture is, as it is interpreted, , 

In the annotations, thus authorized, we tind some doctrines 
inculcated upon the Catholic population of Ireland, which will 
make even an Emancipationist to tremble. ‘They are. taught to 
believe, 
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believe that * Protestants are herctics and schismatics *. 
«The bane and disease of their time +.” That ‘all the de- 
tinitions and marks of a heretic fall upon them + ” That “ the 
Chinvch of God calling the Protestants’ doctrine, heresy, m the 
worst part that can be, and in the worst sort that ever was, 
doth rightly and most justly|j.”” ‘That “ the Church Service 
of England, bemg im her es8y and schism, is, therefore, nut only 
nnproti able, but. damnable §.” ‘Phat as the Jewish Temple 
was made a den of thieves, tae Church, or the “ House ap- 
pointed for the holy sacrifice and sacrament, is now much more 
made aden of thieves, as it 1s made a den for the ministers of 
Culvin’s breed.” And, that, if our divine Redeemer “ could 
not abide to see the Temple of God profaned by the secular 
business of money-changers, he can much less abide the pro- 
funing of the Church, now, with heretical service, and preach- 
Thr of heresy and blasphemy q.” That “ THE PRAYER OF A 
PROTESTANT CANNOT BE HEARD BY HEAVEN **.” 

Such is the spirit of conciliation towards their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, which is infused into the minds of the Irish 
Catholics, on the eve of an expected Emancipation. ‘The ad- 
vocates of the measure, however, may, perhaps, consider such 
expressions as these, to be the language only of polemical theo- 
logy ; be this as it may, the eve of universal harmony and con- 
cihation is rather a strange time for such sort of polemics. But 
we have, as yet, sele ‘ected only the milder specimens of Catholic 


affection to thc Protestant brethren. The population of Ire- 
land are informed, 


‘ That the speeches, preachings, and writings of Protestants, 
are cee contagious, and creeping like a cancer, and, there- 
fore, never to be heard, or reed, by Christian men.” 1 Tim. iii. 12. 
* That as the devil, acknow ledging the Son of God, was bid to 
hold his peace; so neither heretics sermons must be heard, no, 
not though they preach the truth ; SO it is of their prayers and 
service, which being never so good in itself, is not acceptable to 


(;od, out of their mouths, yea it is no better than the howling of 
wolves.’” Mark iii. 12. 


lis the preface we are told, 


That a Christian is bound to nuRN AND DEPACE all heretical 
books :” i.e. Protestant Bibles and Prayer Books.” 


Aud, agam, that the hatred attached to the books themselves, 





* «2 John, 10.” + * John xiv. 28. t “ Tit. iii 10.” 
i) ** Acts xxviii. 22.” 9 * Acts x. 9.” 
4 “ Mark xi. 16, 17.” ** «* John xv. 7.”’ 
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is to be transferred to the persons of their publishers, for we 
read, 


“ That the translators of the English Protestant Bible, ought 
to be abhorred to the depths of hell.”’ Heb. v. 7. 


But not only are the memories of the dead to be held in des 
testation, but the same abhorrence is to be extended to the per- 
sons of the living. ‘Phe Catholics are enjoimed, 


Ps * . 
“ To apnor those new Manichees of our times, both Lus 
therans and Calvinists.’’ Acts ii. 23. 


We shall pass over the various passages in which Protestants 
are cousigned to eternal damaation, from which it is asserted, 
even martyrdom in heathen countries will not preserve them ; 
and shall direct the attention of our readers, to Injunctions of 
a more practical tendency. ‘The Irish Catholics are informed, 


“That when Rome puts heretics (i. e. Protestants) To PRrAT#, 
and ALLOWS THEIR PUNISHMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES, their 
blood is not called the blood of Saints, no more than the blood of 
thieves, man-killers, and other malefactors, for the shedding of 
which, by order of justice, no common-wealth shall answer.” 
Rev. xvii. 6.—xxii. 18. 

“ That though the Son of God rebuked his disciples, for pro- 
posing to invoke fire from heaven, against the Samaritans, ae 
Elias had done, yet that Elias’s act was not reprehended, nor the 
Church, nor Christian princes blamed for putting heretics to death.” 
Luke ix. 55. 

“If St. Paul appealed to Cesar, not yet christened, how much 
more may we, call for aid of Christian princes for the punishment 
of heretics.” Acts xxv. 11. 


We would now put it fairly to the conscience of every candid 
advocate of Emancipation, whether all the persecuting dogmas, 
which the Church of Rome, ever beld in the plenitude of her 
power, are not revived, to the utmost extent ; and revived, at a 
tine, when a revival also of its power is confidently expected. 
We tind in another plece, 


“ That the zeal of a Catholic man ought to be so great toward 
all Heretics and their doctrines, that he should give them the 
curse —the execration—the anathema—though they were never 60 
dear to him—THOUGH THEY WERE His PARENTS.” 


Such is a precept issued forth under the authority of the 
Gospel and the sanction of the Catholic Church, which every 
Christian reader must shudder as he reads. Let the advocates 
of einancipation remember, that these are not the anathemas of 
forgotten 
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forgotten councils, nor the lumber of dak ages, but injunctions 
issued under the authority of the Catholic Hierarchy, and a code 
promulgated in the enlightened days of 1816. ‘To an union 
even in temporals with their Protestant brethren the Catholic 
bishops will by no means consent, but they carefully gaard their 
flocks against the miection even of secular mtercourse. We know 
not which to admire most, the casuistry or the charity of the fol- 
lowing instruction, 


“ Though in such times and places where the community or 
Most part are infected (as in Ireland at present) necessity often 
forces the faithful to converse with such in worldly affairs, to salute 
them, to eat, and speak with them, and the Church, by decree of 
council, for the more quietness of timorous consciences, provides 
that they incur not excommunicatiion or other censures for com- 
municating in worldly affairs with any in this kind, except they be 
by name excommunicated or declared to be Heretics, yet even in 
worldly conversation and secular acts of our life, we must avoid 
them as much as we may, because this familiarity is many ways 
contagious and noizome to good men.”? 2 John 10. 


Such then is the line of conduct to be pursued by the Catholics 
towards their Protestant fellow subjects for the present; unul 
an increase of political power shall have given them the means 
of pursuing more decisive measures. What those measures are 
to be the following annotations will shew. 


** The Good must tolerate the evil, when it is so strong that it 
cannot be redressed without danger or disturbance of the whole 
Church, and commit the matter to God's judgment in the latter 
day : otherwise, where evil men, be they heretics, or other male- 
factors may be punished and suppressed, without disturbance and 
hazard of the good, they MAY AND OUGHT BY PUBLIC AUTHORITY 
EITHER SPIRITUAL OR TEMPORAL TO BEL CHASTISED OR EXE- 
cuTgep.” Matt. xiii. 29. 

‘* All wise men see, or shall see the deceits of all Heretics, 
though for troubling the state of such commonwealths, where 


unluckily they have received, they cannot be so suddenly exT1R- 
pATeD.” 2Z Tim. iii. 9, 


Thus then the toleration of Protestants is reduced to a mere 


matter of prudence, not of principle. ‘The work of ExTIRPA- 


TION must not be too suddenly attempted; the noxious weeds 


are to be permitted to grow, tll the Church shall be possessed 
of sufficient authority to eradicate them from the soil. ‘The 
claims of the Catholics to exclusive possession both of spirituals 


and of the accompanying temporals, are boldly urged in the per- 
verted language of ‘Tertullian. 


“« Whe 
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Who are you? and from whence came you? What do ye in 
my possession? Why do ye sow and seed for your companions at 

our pleasure? It is my possession. I am heir of the Apostles. 

hold the possession as they provided by their Testament, as they 
cominitted it to my credit, and as they adjured me. You they 
alisinherited always, and cast you off as enemies.”” Preface. 


Pretty practical polemics these, and leading to most practical 
conclusions. Such are the principles respecting which the Earl 
of Donoughmore, in his letter to the Cork Roman Catholics, 
dated Sept. S, 1817, has declared, that “ he has grappled with 
misrepresentation, and not entirely failed in making the Catholic 
religion and the character of its ministers stand erect iw that 
house of which he is a member.” With the personal character 
of Dr. Troy we have vothing to deo, We content ourselves 
with laying before the public the piinciples which are now 
sancuioued both by, himself aad bis titular brethren, and. are pror 
claimed in the Roman Catholic Bible in Treland. ‘These ine 
tolerant and perseeauting priveiples were put down by a British 
Parliament at the Revolution, and we trust that the influence 
of no party will ever again cause them to “ stand erect” in the 
British legislature. The public will now be enabled to judge 
whether these principles were misrepresented by the distine 
guished prelate to whom Lord Donoughmore alludes, or whether 
his lordship was justified in the manly opposition with which he 
met their patrons and panegyrists. 

What will the two honourable Baronets, who in a late debate 
so stoutly vindicated the principles of the Irish Romanists, ad- 
vance in defence of the annotations to this Catholic Bible. One 
of them, Sir H. Parnell (as we are informed by the public prints) 
“ gave much credit to the Catholic priesthood for their liberality 
in circulating the Bible,” aud added, “ that they taught nothing 
that was not deserving of being obeyed.” ‘Phe honourable Ba- 
ronet, when he made this assertion, had surely never read this 
Bible himself, or supposed that it would never be read by the 
British public. The other, Sir J. C. Hippisley, will find that 
the Irish Catholics are more deeply imbued with Transalpe 
principles, than he is at present aware. 

In bringing such doctrines and precepts before the view of the 
British public, we perform a painful, but an imperious duty. 
Let the advocates of emancipation remember that these were the 
principles, which when embodied with the authority of the state, 
animated the sanguinary persecution of Mary; and it may be 
worthy of their remark, that the arguments enumerated by Bishop 
Burnet, as used by the Popish persecutors of that reign, are pre- 
cisely those which are now circulated in Ireland under the cover 
of the scriptures, aud the authority of Dr. Troy. Let the po 
us 
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tish Parliament remember that to them are entrusted the liberty, 
the property, and the lives of all their fellow-subjects; let them 
ponder therefore, before it be too Tate, upon the danger of arm- 
ing the professors and propagators of such principles with poli- 
tical power, let them not forget that they are answerable for the 
consequences which such principles may produce, if the civil 
sword of Ireland shall be subject to Popish direction. The ter- 
ror of a Catholic executive, backed up by the numerical majo- 
rity of a Catholic population, is not a mere phantom. ‘The 
Protestants in ireland Nave, in the sad experience of more than 


one rebellion, witnessed its reality, aud they look forward with 
trembling to the moment when a British Parliament shall legalize 
its existence. What the principles are which animate the priest- 
hood, and pervade the population which is wholly under their 
controul, the volume before us has unequivocally declared. The 
warning has been given in terms neither equivocal nor obscure. 


“ Quater ipso in limine porte 
Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere. 
Inslamus (amen immemres, ceecique furore, 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce.” 


We have given our readers a specimen only of the notes which 
this authorised version of the Catholic scripture contains, Hun. 
dreds more might be produced of a tendency full as inimical to 
the Protestant interest, and to the Protestant government. The 
volume itself is a republication, or rather a revision of the cele- 
brated Rheimish Bible, those passages having been a/tered which 
more particularly applied to the times in which it waswritten. Now 
though the notesw:.ich we have cited from, speak a tolerably plain 
language ; our readers may form a more correct judgment of the 
scope and tendency of the work, after a brief view of the charac- 
ter of the seminary from whence it originally proceeded, and of 
the persons by whom it was contrived, and also, of the circum- 
stances under which it was written. 

The Popish priests who, after the death of Queen Mary, fled 
from England to the Netherlands, and being no longer able to 
persecute their protestant countrymen at home, fulminated 
against them from abroad, were assembled at Douay, A. D. 1568, 
** by the procurement” (says Camden) “ of Wm. Allen, an Ox- 
ford man.” Here they founded a college, under the patronage 
of the mortal enemy of England, the bigotted Philip the Second 
of Spain. About ten years afterward, they were removed to 
Kheims, under the patronage of the Guises, whose massacres 
have been recorded in history in letters of blood. About this 
period, aud soon after, similar foundations were established i 


different 
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different parts of the Continent: at Reme, .by Gregory XALb<. 
at Valladulid, St. Omers, &c. &c. by Philip Il. for the al- 
ledged purpose, principally, of supplymg Popish priests to suc- 
ceed the old and decaying stock m England, and “ to sow the 
seeds of the Roman religion” in this country. | For this reason, 
they were called Seminartes ; and the priests who were educated 
in them,, were called Seminary Priests. 

All the authentic historians of that melancholy period, agree 
in representing the doctrines maintained, in, those seminaries, to 
be the most dangerous that have ever disgraced the popish sys, 
tem. The pope’s power of excommunicating protestant princes,z 
and the consequent duty of insuirection spat those princes; 
the obligation of Romauists to extirpate heretics by fire .and 
sword; the virtues of conspiracy against Protestant Govern- 
ments, aud of the assassination of the most powerful and lead-. 
ing Protestants ; all such principles were taught in these semi- 
niries, and recommended by their Doctors from the press. It 
farther appears from. history, that they, who, amongst the bi- 
gott.d Doctors at Rheims, were pre-eminent in bigotry, were 
engaged in contriving that dangerous perversion of the Sacred. 
Scriptures, which is called the Rheimish, Testament; and which. 
@ popish tilular archbishop xow thinks fit to sanction, and to cur- 
culate in the united kingdom, and especially in that part of at, 
where the publication is particularly calculated to produce the 
most injurious Consequences. . 

Camden states, in that part of his history of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, which treats of the vear 1584, that 


“ A horrid piece of Popish malice against the Queen, then dis. 
cover’d . itself." That books were circulated in which,“ the 
Queen’s gentlewomen were exhorted to act the like against the 
the Queen, as Judith had done with applause and commendations, 
against Holofernes.” And that “ the suspicion lighted upon 
Gregory Martin” as the author: that “ Carter, the bookseller «ho 
procured them tobe printed, was éxecuted.”” ' 


It appea:s from other evidence, that the general suspicion en - 
Peer i of Gregory Martin being the author of the book ¢x- 
horting to assassination, was well founded. “ ~ 
The authentic testimonics concerning that, period, agree in 
proving the correctuess of the following statement by Foulis; _. 


“ The better to procure her’? (the Queen's) “ ruin; there was 
little book composed, and called a tteatise of Schism, which 
amongst ether things, exhorted the women at-Courty to act the same 
against the Queen, as. Judith bad done, with, commencations, 
against Holofernes, The author of this pernigious pumphiet ~ 

; e 
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one Gregory Martin, formerly of St. John’s College, Oxford. He 
died at Rheims in 1582. - 

* In London now (1584) lived one Carter chief printer for the 
Romanists, keeping two presses at their devotion. He gets this 
book. commended by ALLEN, and prints above a thousand ; for which 
he is tried, &c. &c. condemned and executed. He hath the honor 
to be registered amongst their Martyrs *.”’ 


But the following account from Speen, confirmed as it is, 
by other records and circumstances of the period it refers to, is 
decisive of Dr. Allen’s character. Pore Sixtus V. having 
confirmed the excommunications issued’ against Queen Elizabeth 
by bis two predecessors, 


* For the final dispossession of her Majesty, ordained his Catholié 
Son, Philip of Spain, commanding all her subjects, upon pain of his 
Curse, to aid and assist the great, noble, and invincible Armada, 

repared to that end, under the Duke of Parma, and Allen an 
E slishman, an eager trumpeter of this exploit, now purposely 
made Cardinal by the Pope, (to shew his Holiness’s affection to the 
English Nation,) would not be idle, but set himself on work, to 
write a book exhortatory to the nobility of England and Ireland, to 
rouse them up to the execution of the Pope's sentence against their 
Sovereign, &c. &c. Which book, (fraught with all impudency of 
develish slanders against her saered person,) was printed at 
Antwerp, A.D. 1588+, &c. &c. Don Martin Alorcon was or- 
dained Vicar General for the holy Inquisition, and accompanied the 
Armada, having in his train an hundred monks and jesuits: and 
Cardinal Allen was inted superintendant of all Ecclesiasticab 
matters throughout England, who fearing to be overtaken with 
time, translated Pore Sixtus’s Bull into English the Bull exhorting 
the Romanists, Sc. under pain of Anathema, to rise ugainst the Pro- 
testant government, in order that it might be the sooner published, 
upon the arrival of the Spanish fleet in that Kingdom {.” 


The following statement respecting Dr. Allen is also parti- 
cularly entitled to attention. It is fully confirmed by his pane 
gyrist, the Popish historian Dodd, whose. authority Romanists 
a so very highly; it rests, therefore, on unquestionable 
evidence. 

The first mission of Jesuits into England, a mission which, 
we need not inform our readers, was proved to have been under- 
taken for the purpose of promoting treason and rebellion in the 
country, was determined on by the General of the Jesuits, upon 
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the proposal of Dr. Allen: aud the traitors who'were employed 
in it, were sent from Rome to Rheims, in ordér to receive ‘DR 
Allen’s instructions *, before their coniing! into’ England. “OF 
the two leaders of this exsped.tion, one (Pather Parsons) escaped ; 
te other, (Father Campian) though less guilty, beifig” appre~ 
hended, paid the forfeit’ of his life ‘to tlie violated laws of his 
country. He aud some of his priucipal associates were tried and 
convicted on each of three distinct: charges +, any one of which 
constitutes a charge of, ligh treason, by the present laws . of 
England. | ort % eet ¢ eradileoen 
We have trespassed on our.reader’s patience with the above 
stated memorials of Dr. Allen, because he was-the director.and 
chief supervisor of the Rheimish perversion of the Scriptures. 
Dr. Allen was also rector or head of the Rheims Senunary, 
while their ‘Testament was prepared... PAjlip 11. indeed, was so 
pleased also with his plans, that he gave, him a superintending 
authority over Ais English seminaries. , | 
Concerning Dr. Bristow, (the subordinate agent in the pub- 
lication) it may suffice.to say, that he also gave his active aid to 
treason ad rebellion, agaist the Protestant Government’ of 
England, by other publications. ‘The Catholic historian Doda 
informs us, that be was the right hand man of Allen upon all 


occasions. 


“ Sanders. and. Bristow were’: (says Speed) “ the Jannes, and 
Jambres. Traiters heady» and .high minded, having,.a shew. of 
Gedliness, but denying the power thereof. Both of them approvy- 
ing Pius Vth’s proceeding, about her Majesty's deprivation, and 
justifying the wicked in, their rebellions }.’’ 


Stow informs u§, that upon the trial of Campian the Jesuit, 
and the other conspirators engaged witli him, the traitorotis wri- 
tings of Dr. Sanders und ‘Dr.’ Bristo#§, in defence of the Pope's 
Bullof Deprivation against the Queen, were read to them ; that 
these two ‘Doctors’ had written m approbation both of the Bull 
and of the rebellion in the North, which took place in conse- 
quence of it; that it was” ~ DoE Ds me wot en 

“ Manifestly proved to their faces, that Bristow’s, book, in allow- 
ance ee especially Pie ia pchers RS nongst the 
conspirators and their party both at Lome and at tay 
ee bene) rey charged, not to lhe, withoag ode oF, thiexe 

eoks.?? | 


=. 





* Dodd’s Church Hist. Vol. 2. 188. This Catholic historian 
says “that the General of the Jesuits. relished Dr.” Alleii’s 
proposals,” &c ’ + Stow’s Anuale’” —. 4 

fed, Book 9,P.817. — _§ Dodd's Mist. Vol. 2 Pay. 
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This they denied; and some of them said, they had never 
seen it: but, one of their associates had avowed it, and sub- 
scribed his name to the avowal. 


“ Besides (continues Stow) myself, when I came to Rheims, 
saw them as common amongst them, as the little Catechisms here 
amongst children, Again, at Kome, they were as common like- 
wise in the seminary. Myself had it, and one of Dr. Allen’s 
Catechisms delivered to me, with great charge to embrace it, as 
my chief instruction. My companion that went with me, had 
one, likewise. The rest of the witnesses had seen how common 
they were, and in what reverence and authority they esteemed 
them. Yet, these men would, with shameless faces, deny it: 
yea, and if they might have been so credited, would have sworn 
against it.” 

The principles of the Rheimish perverters of the Scriptures, 
may also be judged of, from those of their confidential friend, 
and cordial co-operator, Dr. Sanders, who ought not to pass 
unnoticed. Sanders died in rebcllion in [reland, whither he 
accompanied the Spanish invaders, as Pope’sauucio. Imme- 
diately before the breaking out of this Irish Rebellion, oue of 
the most horrible assassinations, that has ever been recorded | 
in history, was committed by Sir John Desmond, who mur- 
dered his best friend and benefactor, Mr. Davels, in his cham- 
ber, at midnight. ‘The circumstances of this assassination were 
so revolting, that many leaders of the Rebellion (the assassin’s 
brother the Earl of Desmond, and others), notwithstanding 
their hatred of Mr. Davels, on account. of bis being a Protes- 
tant, and a friend to the English Protestant government, ex- 
pressed their horror at it. Dr. Sanders, however, blessed the 
assassin, gave him absolution from all his sins, and declared the 
unnatural and dreadful murder he had committed, to be a sweet- 
smelling sacrifice to heaven *, 

Such were the effects of the doctrines maintained concerning 
heresy and heretics, be the Allens and the Bristows. Doc- 
trines now republished and sanctioned in this United Kingdom. 

The only other name which we recollect to have found to 
have been particularly mentioned, amongst the authors of the 
Rhemish Testament, is that of Dr. Reynolds, who wrote, cov 
amore, iv favour of Romish massacres. Dodd informs us, 
that “ some have not been well satisfied with bis (Reynold’s) 
politics.” That “ he was a great stickler for the league.” (vit. 
the persecuting league of the Guises, &c. against the Protes- 








* « W. Hooker’s Chronicles of Ireland, and Leland’s History 
of Ireland.”’ 
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tants of France.) And, that “ he employed his pen in defence 
of it.” But, adds. this popish historian, endeavouring to justify 
Dr. Reynolds, “ it was the Aumeur of the time and place, 
wherein he lived.” 

True, indeed, that it was, most fatally, the humour of the time 
and place in which he lived, to exhort Romanists to rebellion 
and insurrection, against their Protestant governors, and to the per- 
secution and massacre of Protestauts. And, too true, indeed, 
it is, that one of the pernicious effusions of the humour of that 
time and place, is. now published as an exposition of the Scrip- 
tures, under the sanction of the popish titular Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, 

We shall conclude our account of the principles of the se- 
minary doctors of Rheims, with the following statement from 
Mr. Hume, which is certainly given with much accuracy and, 
fidelity. We select it, because it is as true as it is concise. 


*“ These seminaries founded with this hostile intention, sent 
over, every year, a colony of priests, who maintained the Catholic 
apetenoe» in the full height of its bigotry, &c. they infused into 
all their votaries, an extreme hatred against the queen; whom 
they treated as an usurper, a schismatic, a heretic, a persecutor, 
of the orthodox, one solemnly and publicly anathematised by the 
holy Father. Sedition, rebellion, and even some times assassina-. 
tion, were the ‘expedients, by which they proposed to effectuate 
their purposes against her,” | 


We consider the annotations in the Kheimish Testament, as. 
oie Of the most mischievous productions of Popery, when, (as 
the historian truly states,) in the full height of its bigotry, it 
anathematized the Protestant Sovereign of England, and encou- 
raged sedition, rebellion, and even sometimes assassination, We 
have preserited to the view of, our readers, some ‘specimens of 
the principles with which it abounds. Sach an exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures was well suited to the Popish system, in the age 
iu which the Rheunish doetors wrote, Jtowas agreeable to the 
bigotted and sanguinary patrons whoim they served. It was such, 
as might have been expected from the priests of Bonner’s school, ’ 
engaged as they were, in promoting,treason and persecution. But 
it is not such as we.expected to tind republished and: revised for 
the use of the Irish Catholics. at the present day-—and, repub-: 
lished and revised under the sanction of the highest Catholic! 
wuthoriues. Much as we. respect the pergons, and would tolerate 
the religion of our Roman Catholic. tellow subjects, we eannot! 
allow the possibility of their being entrusted with the legislative: 
and executive’ powers of these couniries, while they bow in 
obedience to a priesthood, which both maintains and avows the 
Principles now sanctioned by. the Irish hierarchy—principles, 

x2 abhorent 
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abhorrent from our merciful, tolerant, and free constitution— 
principles, which cannot be admitted into the state, without 
imminent and awful peril, as their very admittance, de facto, 
changes the leading character of the whole. 

The circulation of this volume as a MANUAL OF PRINCIPLE 
AND PRACTICE, among thousands and tetis of thousands of our 
Irish population, ‘speaks in a language which eannot be misun- 
detstood, avid we trust, will not be disregarded. All pains are 
taken to force it into circulation; and, as an accommodation to 
the purses of the poor, it is now republishing at Cork in num- 
bers, that roné may be without the benefit of its instructions, 
The seed is sown deeply and widely, and our earnest prayer is 
that it may not spring up to an harvest of blood. ) 

The attention of the British public cannot but be awakened 
to a sense of the danger which threatens our sister island, from 
the dissemination of such principles Gnder an authority so high, 
and a cover so sacred. So’ inseparably united are the interests 
of England and of freland, that no injury can affect the one, but 
that it will be deeply felt in the other. e shall take an oppor- 
tunity, therefore, in a subsequent number, of recalling the atten- 
tion of our readers to this important sabject, and shall enter ito 
a more enlarged discussion upon many very remarkable points 
connected with the volume before us, which, from our narrow 
limits, we are now obliged to defer. 





Art. VIII. Scriptural Essays, adapted to the Holydays of 
the Church of England: with Meditations on the prescribed 


Services. By the Author of Letters to a Young Man, &e. 
2 vols. 12mo. Cadell and Co. 1816. 


"LO render knowledge attractive, and instruction palatable, in 
an age too indolent to labour for them, aud too fastidious even 
to uccept them, unless offered in a pleasing form, has been the 
laudable endeavour of many writers of the present day ; among 
whom the author of “ Letters to a Young Man,” may fairly 
claim an honourable place. Mrs. West has uniformly exercised 
her various talents im the cause of virtue and religion ; and even 
when her writings have professed to offer mere amusements it 
has always been her care to preserve the character, while she 
disguised the person of the instructor ; and to make entertain- 
meut salutary. Nor will the persons to whom her Letters above- 
mentioned, and others of a similar nature addressed to a female, 
have been known, be surprised to find her employed in a work 
whi 
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which seems rather to belong to the province. of. the divine. | 
Whatever she has written, which has any bearing upon religions 
has always borne the stamp of accurate knowledge, and enhgh 
ened faith. ‘The most profound and excellent divines of our 
Charch, are the sources from which, next to the Scriptures 
themselves, or tm aid and iflustration of them, she has always drawn 
her opinions ; and that kuowledge, which she diffuses in her 
writings for the benefit of youth. Whoever, intleed, is not too 
haughty to accept of information from the hand of a female, 
may receive it wHhout scruple from the writings of Mrs, West. 

Our modest and unassuming author, well knows. what prede- 
cessors she has, had in her present, line. of instruction; and is 
far from entertaining. the wish to call. a, single seader from 
the study of Nelson. or of Stanhope: but. she imvites, with 
great propriety, all those to whom such authors, with all their 
ucknowledged merit, may appear too dry and technical, For 
such readers, certainly no inconsiderable class, she has prepared 
these volumes, illustrative of the Feasts and: Fasts ot our ex- 
cellent Church ; and the better to promote her purpose, has 
given them no more formidable title than that of “ Scriptural 
Essays.” Essays, both from their own nature, and from the 
character of this author, will of course be expected to prove 
easy in style, natural in arrangement, instructive without being 
dry, and pleasing without being superficial, and such, in truth, 
is the genuine character of this publication. 

Observing rightly the increased and increasing avidity, with 
which the lives of eminent persons are now sought and read, the 
author has contrived by a plan at once natural and judicious, to 
give a biographical cast to her Scriptural Essays. ‘Their two 
principal divisions relate, first to the Life of Christ, and secondly, 
to the Lives of his Apostles, and most favoured servants. ‘This 
is done by no more arbitrary method, than that of taking the 
commemorations of the Church in their biographical order, be- 
ginning with the Annunciation; which is, indeed, the order of 
the Church itself, . The preparatory, services of Adyent she has 
indeed thrown to the end of her first volume ; for which we can 
guess no better reason, than that she would not appear too fore 
mally to follow the arrangement of the Liturgy. In this per- 
haps she has not been injudicious. ‘This method brings the 
biographical plan at once to view ; while it veils, without obli- 
terating, the course of doctrinal instruction. | 
According to this plan, the proper introduction to the whole, 
is the angelic Annunciation of the Messiah to the Virgin, who 
was by miracle to become his mother, In this and every Essay, 
the author has. contrived to iuterweave, in an easy and natural 
manuer, some account of the Lessons, Collect, and other ap- 
, pointed 
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pointed services of the day, with ral reflections on the 
commemoration itself. ‘The manner m which this is done, in 
this first Essay, may serve as a sufficient specimen of the whole 
plan. 


“ The collect prays for a large influx of divine grace, to perfect 
us in the knowledge of those saving truths, which the message of 
the Angel, as on this day, first unfolded to man; that, from belief 
in the incarnation of Christ, we may proceed to claim the benefits 
of his expiation, and finally partake the glories of his Resurrection. 
It makes no mention of the Virgin Mother, as is sree the case 
in days appropriated to the commemoration of Saints, though she 
certainly affords as eminent an example of piety, humility, and 
resignation, as any in the sacred calendar. But it must be re- 
membered, that our Liturgy was adopted, when we had just 
escaped from popery ; and even a tempered and deserved eulogium 
might have alarmed many zealous Protestants, who had been 
accustomed to see the idolatrous worship, of what was called the 
Queen of Heaven, impugn the mediatorial supremacy of her Son; 
for this reason, in the two festivals, when her name is combined 
with that of Christ in the title, no mention is made of her in tae 
service. She is frequently introduced in Scripture, always in an 
amiable and interesting point of view ; never as claiming or re- 
ceiving any other distinction from her relation to the Messiah, but 
that of a pre-eminence in sorrow : thus verifying the prophecy of 
Simeon, and evincing that acquiescence in the will of Ged, which 
she promised in her reply to Gabriel. On some occasions, when 
the fears and prejudices of the mortal parent interiered with the 
divine mission of the Son, the incarnate Deity answered, by 
announcing the immutability of his purposes; thus recalling to her 
mind the declaration of the angel, that, ‘ that holy thing which 
was to be born of her would be called the Son of God; but 
generally, Mary acted as a disciple of her child and Saviour, 
pondering in her heart the wonders which she saw, and urging 
others to do as He commanded.” Vol. I. p. $2. 


Mrs. West, as above hinted, is always correctly orthodox in 
her opinions, of which the following passage mmay serve as proof 
remarkably strong, at a time when vexatious disputes are carried 
on upon the subject. 


“ The errors which originate from considering ism to be 
distinct from regeneration are, a disregard for the sacraments, 
which, though instituted by Christ, and commanded to be cele- 
brated to the end of the world, are soon considered as non-- 
essentials ; contempt for the church, which lays a stress on the 

unctual observance of her Lord’s commands, and of the priest- 
ood, which administers what is termed a dead. letter, or form, 
without si.uiy; and fanatical expectation of a sudden conversion, 
of a sens.vic new-birth, of a perceptible and senemeee 
eit 
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Their effects may be seen on multitudes; when imag‘nation .is 
made the criterion of proficiency, it must follow that in many: 
cases, the potent stimulant will warp the weak and varying 
standard, Hence, according to the temper and character with 
which it comes in contact, we behold madness, despair, pre- 
sumption, hypocrisy, profane levity, spiritual pride, and lapses 
into a state of grievous sin, connected possibly, with a persuasion 
that the offender is safe in his soul-daring call, and still in a state 
of Grace.” P. 62. 


These reflections are very judiciously introduced in the Essay 
on the Service for the Circumcision, for which nte Baptism is 
the Gospel substitute. lor her authority, the author refers to 
one which all sound divines will consider as excellent, namely 
the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Mant. It is a gratifying cireum- 
stance, and one which ought by no means to be passed over in 
silence, to contemplate a female writer thus preserving the per- 
fect steadiness of a well-educated divine, through the whole of 
her career, unmoved by any sophistries, unseduced by any spe- 
cious theories of her tines, she continues steady to the doctrmes 
of the Churel ; whose Articles are her sheet-anchor, and whose 
suthorized interprets ions of Scripture the compass by which she 
alwavs steers. it would be easy to shew, that in politics our 
author is as sound as in divinity. In allusions to such tepics, she 
is wideed, with good judgment, extremely sparing: but when 
she does introduce them, it is with the feelings of true patriots, 
In proof of this assertion, we refer to the reflections which con- 
clude the Essay last quoted, on the events of the year 1815: 
reflections not obtruded, but springing vaturally frem the Chris- 
tian feelings of a uly Christian temper. We think at, however, 
hore Lnportant to produce this useful writer in her combats with 
the seducing heresies of the day. Tn the service for Ash-Wed- 
nesday, speaking of the penitent thief, and of another notorious 
sinner, she proceeds : 

*« all that we know of them is that their crimes were forgiven. 
And surely those persons must be influenced either by mistaken 
zeal or hypocritical arrogance, who seek to win the confidence of 
ignorance, by indecently boasting, that, though they are now the 
chosen instruments of God, and dispensers of his word, they were 
vace notorious for every crime which offends his purity ; as if the 
sublimity of the souls exaltation were proportioned to the depths 
of the abyss from which it sprung. The prudence or the sincerity 
of such as publish their past lives, by way of contrast to their pre- 
sent, is more than questionable ; but the elfect on the community 
is truly alarmiog. Criminals seem now confounded with martyrs 
in their closing ‘scenes; for the dissolute depredator and relentless 
murderer expect a crown of glory with the confidence of an 
Apostle. The wondering and illiterate multitude are led to con- 
ceive 
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ceive that the walls of a prison act as the laver of regeneration ; 
and that the scaffold of public Justice is the Calvary from which 
the soul takes the surest flight to Paradise. Are the reveries of 
fanaticism, acting upon the terrors of a felon's alarmed conscience, 
the confessions which give glory to God, or the conversions w hich 
evince the power of his word, when death speedily drops his veil, 
and prevents the test of sincerity ? Let consolation be afforded 
to those forlorn and unhappy beings, whom society is compelled 
to cut off; but let not the secrets of the prison-house be divulged 
beyond the humane purpose of giving consolation to surviving 
friends, lest a desire of celebrity should prove a snare for souls,— 
and a hope of posthumous fame divert the heart from that lowliness 
of true contrition, which only seeks to employ its measured space 
of time in making its peace with God.” Vol. I. P. 133. 


Such are these Scriptural Essays, which, without pushing the 
analysis of them to an unnecessary length, may be sately recom- 
mended to that class of readers for which they were composed ; 
as giving every requisite information, on the subjects which re- 
quire to be illustrated; and giving it in a manner at once clear 
and pleasing, without formality, without pedantry, superadding 
ouly such reflections, as, arising or deduced watarally from the 
services under consideration, are never suffered to deviate mito 
fanciful, much less into any unsound speculations. Of errors, 
though they can hardly be quite excluded from a work of such 
variety, we have not detected any of magnitude sufficient to 
demand reprebension ; and it is our decided opinion, that a more 
pleasing, or more useful work of the kind, for young or female 


readers, will not easily be produced ; and cannot, deed, reason- 
ubly be expected. 








Ant. IX. Useful Knowledge; being a Familiar Account of . 
the various Productions of Nature, Mineral, Vegetable, and 
Aninial. By the Rev. IV. Bingley, A.M. 3Vols. 12mo. 
il. ts. ~Plates. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 


AS a compendium of accurate mformation upon every subject 
connected with the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, we 
have not seen a more useful publication. Mr. Bingley does not 
pretend, in the course of three sinail volumes, to enter very 
deeply into scientific research, but merely to give the reader a 
gen eral outline of the subjects wm question. 

The first volume is dedicated to mineralogy, giving a brief 
account of stones, of salts, of combustible substances, of me- 
tullic substances, of rocks primitive and vuleanic, of water, both 

common 
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common and mineral. As a specimen of this part of the work, 
we will take the article coal. 


«© 121. Coat Famity.—The component parts of coals are prin- 
cipally charcoal (48) and bitumen (120). 

‘This invaluable mineral is found in beds, or strata, frequently 
betwixt clay-slate and sand-stone, and seldom betwixt those of 
lime-stone. It chiefly occurs in the northern hemisphere, parti- 
cularly in countries which lie nearly in the same latitudes with 
Great Britain; in Siberia, Germany, Sweden, France, Canada, 
and Newfoundland; and in some of the northern parts of China. 
It is stated to be very abundant in New Holland; but we have no 

distinct account. of coal in the continent of Africa. No fewer 
than seventy different kinds of coals are brought to the London 
market, the value and prices of which greatly differ. Of these 
the coals called Wail’s-end, from the name of the pit, near New- 
castle, whence they are obtained, usually bear the bighest price. 

‘¢ Some kinds of coal are laminar, aud others compact. They 
in general burn freely, with a bituminous odour, and leave a con- 
siderable residuum. 

“122, Common Coat, or Pit Coat, is of black colour, and 
has generally a slaty structure and foliated texture. 

“ In handling it stains the fingers: and in burning it cakes more 
or less during combustion. Its component parts are usually char 
coal (48) and bitumen (120), with a small portion of clay, and 
sometimes with pyrites, or sulphat of iron (135, d). What is cal- 
led slaty coal contains a greater portion of clay than other kinds, 

** Some foreign writers have ascribed the great wealth possessed 
by this country tu the, coals which are here produced in such 
abundance, and which facilitate, in a very essential degree, nearly 
all its manufactures, and consequently are a means of promoting 
its commerce to an extent which is possessed by few other coun- 
tries. All our great manufacturing towns, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Glasgow, &c. are situated either in the midst of coal dis- 
tricts, or in places to which coals are conveyed, with little expence, 
by canal carriage, 

‘Coals are principally obtained from the neighbourhood of 
Newcaatle-upon-Tyne, Sunderland, and Whitehaven. The parti- 
cular places whence they are produced have the name of collieries, 
and the mines from which they are dug are called pits. The 
deepest of these are in Northumberland, and are worked at more 
than 900 feet below the surface of the earth. At Newcastle there 
is a coal-pit near 800 feet in depth, and which, at that depth, is 
wrought five miles horizontally, quite across, and beneath the bed 
of the river Tyne, and under the adjacent part of the county of 
Durham. At Whitehaven the mines are of great depth, and are 
extended even under the sea, to places where there is above them 
sufficient depth of water for ships of great burthen, and in which 
it is said the miners are able sometimes to hear the roaring of the 
water. On the contrary, im some parts of Durham the coal lis 
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so near the surface of the earth that the wheels of carriages lay it 
open, and in such quantity as to be sufficient for the use of the 
neighbourhood. 

** The beds of coal are of various thickness, frem a few inches 
to several feet, and in some places it is found advantageous to work 
them at a very great depth, although their thickness does not ex- 
ceed four or five feet. The thickest bed of English coal, of any 
extent, is that of the main coal in Staffordshire, which measures 
about thirty feet. There are frequently several beds above, and 
parallel to, each other, separated by strata of slate, sand-stone, 
and other minerals. Coal is never found in chalk, and very rarely 
in limestone. 

* At Whitehaven the principal entrance to the coal-mine for 
men and horses is by an opening at the bottom of a hill, through 
a long passage hewn inarock. This, by a steep descent, leads to 
the lowest bed of coal. The greatest part of the descent is 
through spacious galleries, which continually intersect other gal- 
leries ; all the coal having been cut away, except large pillars, 
which, in deep parts of the mine, are three yards high, and about 
twelve yards square at the base; such great strength being there 
required to support the ponderous roof. ‘There are three distinct 
and parallel strata of coal, which lie at a considerable distance 
above each other, and which have a communication by pits that 
_are sunk between them. ‘lhese strata are not always regularly con- 
tinued in the same plane; the miners occasionally meet with veins 
of hard rock, which interrupt their further progress. At such 
places the earth on one side of the vein appears to have sunk 
down, while that on the opposite side has its ancient situation. 
In some parts it seems to have sunk fifteen or twenty fathoms ; and 
in others not so much as one fathom. ‘These breaks the miners call 
dykes (4). Whenthey come to one of them, their first care is to 
discover whether the coal in the part adjoining be higher or lower 
than that in which they bave been working; or, to use their own 
terms, whether it be cast down or cast up. For this purpose they 
examine attentively the mineral strata on the opposite side, to see 
how far they correspond with those which oa have already passed 
through. If the coal be cast down, they sink a pit to it; but if it 
be cast up, the discovery of it is often attended with great labour 
and expence. 

“In general the entrance to coal mines is by perpendicular 
shafts, and the coals and workmen are drawn up by machinery. 
As the mines frequently extend to great distances horizontally be- 
neath the surface of the earth, peculiar care is necessary to keep 
them continually ventilated with currents of fresh air, for the pur- 

se not ouly of affording to the workmen a constant supply of that 
vital fluid, but also to expel from the mines certain noxious exha-° 
lations which ure sometimes produced in them. 

«One of these, denominated fire-damp, is occasioned by the 
generation of hydrogen gas, or inflammable air (45). This _ 
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when mixed with the common air of the atmosphere explodes with 
great violence, on the approach of a lighted candle, or any other 
flame ; and has, at different times, occasioned the loss of many 
valuable lives. It is a singular circumstance, that although it ts 
immediately set on fire by a flame, yet it cannot be kindled by red 
hot iron, nor by the sparks produced by the collision of flint and 
steel. Hence a machine is adopted in the mines near Whitehaven 
and Workington, in which a wheel formed of steel, and in shape 
somewhat like that of a razor-grinder, is turned round with very 
rapid motion against a series of flints, and in such manner as to 
ield to the miners sufficient light to carry on their work in places 
where the flame of a candle or lamp would occasion the most 
dreadful explosions. Without some contrivance of this kind, the 
go of these mines would be totally impracticable.” Vol. I. 
~» 129. 


The following is the account of the different sorts of coal. 


123. Cannev Coat is of black colour, with little lustre, is not 
Jamina, but breaks in any direction like pitch, and does not stain 
the fingers. 

“ This highly imflammable kind of coal is found very abundantl 
in the neighbourhood of Wigan, in Lancasbire, where there is 
an entire stratum of it about four feet in thickness. It is also 
found near Whitehaven ; in some of the pits at Newcastle; and in 
some parts of Scotland. Doubts have been entertained respect- 
ing the name of this coal; but when it is recollected that in Lan- 
cashire, whence it is chiefly brought, the word candle is usually 
pronounced with the omission of the letter d, and that in many in- 
stances the coal is used by the poor as a substitute for candles, 
these will be immediately removed. In Scotland it has the name 
of parrot coal. 

“ No kind of coal takes fire so readily, or burns with so cheer- 
ful and brilliant a flame as this ; and its not soiling the fingers like 
pit coal renders the use of it peculiarly pleasant ; but it does not 
cake, and soon burns away. When first kindled it crackles and 
splinters very much; and en this account would be dangerous, 
were it not easily prevented from so doing by previously immer. 
sing it for a little while in water. Cannel coal has much the ap- 
pearance of jet. It admits of being turned in a lathe, and takes a 
good polish ; and snuff-boxes and trinkets made of it have in many 
Instances been sold as jet. OF all the coals that are used for pro- 
ducing gas for the lighting of large manufactories, &c. none is said 
to be so suitable as this. 

“124. Svone Coat, Kitxsenny Coar, Weitsn Coats, or 
Giance Coat, is of a dark iron black colour, with metallic 
lustre, and foliated texture; and consists almost entirely of 
charcoal. 

“ Unlike most other kinds of coal this occurs both im stratified 


masses, and in lumps nested in clay. It is found in several coun- 
tries 
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tries of the continent, in Wales, Scotland, and Kilkenny, in 
Ireland. 

** When laid on burning coals it becomes red hot, emits a blue 
Jambent flame in the same manner as charcoal; and is at length 
slowly consumed, leaving behind a portion of red ashes. No 
smoke nor soot is produced from this coal, but on the contrary it 
whitens the places where the fume is condensed ; and the effluvia 
which it gives out are extremely suffocating. 

‘* ‘This coal is chiefly used in the drying of malt. 

«195. Pircnu Coat is of ablack or brownish black colour,and 
velvety appearance. It is found massive in plates, and sometimes 
in the shape of branches, with a somewhat woody internal 
structure. 

‘* Jt is stated that in the district of Aude, in France, there are 
more than },000 persons constantly employed in the fabrication of 
pitch coal into rosaries, buttons, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, 
snult-boxes, and trinkets of different kinds. Near fifty tons weight 
of the coal are annually used for this purpose; and articles to the 
value of 18,000 livres are said to be sold in Spain alone. In Prus- 
sia the amber diggers call it black ambcr, because it is found ac- 
companying that subsiance ; and because, like amber, it is faintly 
electric, or attracts feathers and other light objects when rubbed. 
They manufacture it into various ornamental articles, and sell these 
as black amber, to ignorant persons, at a great price. 

* This coal which is found at Newcastle, Whitehaven, and in 
other parts of England, is used as fuel, either in a natural state or 
when converted into coke. It burns with a greenish flame, and 
strong bituminous smell, and leaves a light yellowish coloured ash. 

“ 196. Bovey Coa, Brown Coat, or Brruminous Woon, is of 
brown colour, and in shape exactly resembles the stems and 
branches of trees, but is usually compressed. It is soft, somewhat 
flexible, aud so light as nearly to float when thrown into water. 

** ‘The greatest abundance of this coal occurs at Bovey, near 
Exeter, trom which place it derives its name. The lowest stratum 
is worked at the depth of seventy-five feet beneath the surface of 
the earth. Itis also found in Scotland, Ireland, and Germany. 

* As fuel the Bovey coal is used only by the poorest classes of 
the community, since, notwithstanding its burning with a clear 
flame, it emits a sweetish but extremely disagreeable sulphureow 
gas, which is injurious to the health of the inhabitants, ~ It is prin- 
cipally used for the burning of lime, and for the first baking of 
earthenware. 

“ 127. Jer is a solid, black, and opaque mineral, harder than 
coal, and found in detached masses from an inch to seven or eight 
feet in length, having a fine and regular structure, and a grain re- 
sembling that of wood. 

* It has sometime been confounded with cannel coal (123), but 
it is easily distinguished by its superior hardness: Jet cannot with- 
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out difficulty be scratched with a knife, whilst cannel! coal may be 
marked by the simple pressure of the nail. 

«The name of jet has been derived from Gages, a river ‘of 
Lycia, where the ancients are said to have obtained this substance. 
It is frequently cast ashore on the eastern coasts of England, to- 
gether with pieces of amber and curious pebbles, particularly near 
Lowestoft in Suffolk, and iu some parts of Yorkshire, where many 
persons employ their leisure in searching for it, and forming it into 
various kinds of trinkets. Jet is found in several of the countries 
of the continent, but no where in such abundance as in England. 

“ The principal manufacture of jet is carried on in France. Suf- 
ficiently hard to admit of being cut and polished, it is made into 
small vases, buttons, beads, buckles, rings, bracclets, and trinkets, 
principally for mourning. A fictitious kind of jet is made of glass. 
By the ancients jet was used in medicine, but it is wholly omitted 
in the modern practice. 

“ When jet is once set on fire it burns with a green flame, and 
continues to burn for a considerable time, exhaling a strong bitu- 
minous smell. Ifthe heat be rendered greater, it melts,”’ Vol. I. 
P, 136. 


The second volume is dedicated to the vegetable kingdom, 
which is divided according to the Linnean arrangement, In the 
third, we have a description of the animal part of the creation, 
divided into mammiferous, birds, reptiles, fishes, Insects, worms. 

The style of this little work is clear and simple, without any 
thetorical verbiage or useless amplification. M, uch accurate and 
useful information is conveyed in a form so concise and mitelli- 
gible, that to the hbrary of the young, these volumes will be a 
most desirable addition. 





Ant. X. A compendious Dictionary of the Veterinary Art : 
containing a concise Explanation oj the various Terms used 
in Veterinary Medicine aud Surgery: ulso a short Deserip- 
tion of the Anatomy or Structure of the Eye, the Foot, and 
other important Parts of the Horse. With practical Obser- 
vations on his Diseases, as well as those of other domestic 
Animals. By James White, Veterinary Surgeon, Author 
of a Treatise on Veterinary Medicine. 18mo. 348 pp. 
6s. Longman and Co. 1817. 


N EXT to the diseases of man, the maladies of our horses, our 
Jogs, and our cattle, demand the most serious attention. We are 
happy to say, that in no science have we of late witnessed so rapid 
a improvement, as in that of farriery ; which we attribute princi- 
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pally to the establishment of that admirable institution, the Vete. 
rinary College. We shall pass over the perversion of terms, by 
which a stable and shoeing-house is called a college, aud horse- 
doctors are dignified with the name of professors. We shall expect 
svon to find a blacksmith pursuing his trade with a black gown 
and trencher cap. ‘The name is absurd, but the estabhshment 
is excellent. [tis much to be desired that the treatment of 
horses should be reduced to a regular system, and that the sur. 
geons, to whom they are entrusted, should not, as heretofore, be 
ereater brutes than the aniuals themselves. Farriery (we lke to 
preserve old names) is now become a regular science, taught 
upon the same prmeiples, avd pursued after the same method 
with any other branch of mechanical knowledge. 

The dictionary of Mr. White pregeuts a concise but scientific 
view of all the improvements in the vetermary art, and is one 
of the most useful publications, m a small compass, that we 
have yet seen. Let us take, for example, Mr. White’s descrip- 
tion of grease in a horse’s heel, 


— Grease. An inflammation and swelling of the horse’s heels, 
sometimes extending upwards, even to the knee or hock joint. On 
examining the part, it will be very hot and tender. These symp- 


toms are soon followed by a discharge of stinking matter from the 
heels. The disease most commonly attacks the hind-legs, but the 
fore-legs also are liable to it. The animal appears to suffer consi- 
derable pain, and when first moved he suddenly catches up the 
affected leg (when it is the hind leg) as if he were cramped, and 
keeps it in that position a short time, hopping about, when forced 
to move, upon the opposite leg. This he often does also when both 
hind-legs are affected, drawing up that which is most painful. 
Grease is generally a local disease; but it sometimes appears to 
depend on general or constitutional derangement. Grease is pro- 
duced by various causes: it is usually ascribed to a foul habit of 
body; and bleeding, purging, and rowelling, are the remedies com- 
monly employed; but Mr. R. Lawrence very justly observes, that 
this mode of treatment is not always attended with success, and he 
considers debility in the system to be generally the original cause 
of grease, though other circumstances may concur in its production. 
Debility, he observes, may arise from directly opposite causes, 
viz. repletion and exhaustion. ‘Ihe healthy state of all animals is 
constituted by a due and regular circulation of the blood, and a 
uniform maintenance of the natural evacuations of the body. 
Whatever disturbs any of these functions will produce debility. in 
» full plethoric habit, the vessels which are appropriated for the 
circulation of the blood become oppressed by being overloaded, 
and are thus rendered incapable of performing their office; hence 
debility takes place, and the legs, (particularly the hind-legs) which 
by their situation are most remote from the centre of circulation, 
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and through which the blood has to return in opposition to its own 
gravity, become swelled for want of the accustomed absorption. 
On the other hand, when the horse is lean and emaciated, either 
from a want of a suflicient quantity of nutritive food, or from ex- 
cessive labour, the circulation of the blood will be languid from a 
deficiency of stimulus, and debility will naturally eusue. In addi- 
tion to either of the above-mentioned causes he thinks the following 
may be given as collateral promoters of the disease ; viz, the season 
of the year, unnatural confinement in the stable, the acclivity of 
the pavement of the stall, cutting the hair off the heels, and want 
of proper exercise and cleaning. In the winter season, at which. 
period the grease is most prevalent, the insensible perspiration of 
the body is neither so regular nor so profuse as in the summer; but 
nature generally provides against this decrease by increasing the 
discharge of urine, and the-expiration of vapour from the lungs ; 
and this mode of expulsion would be fully sufhcient for the purposes. 
of the animal economy, if the horse remained in a state of nature. 
But it is far different with him in a domesticated state, in which he 
is alternately exposed to a cold and warm atmosphere, as he is 
within and without the stable. The secretion and evacuation of 
urine are disturbed in their process by forcing him to proceed in 
his labour at the moment when the fulness of the bladder stimulates 
him to discharge its contents; and though the perspiration may be 
increased to an excessive degree by exercise, yet it will be found, 
that the result of excessive labour and perspiration will be a pro- 
portionate debility ; whereas the insensible perspiration is a tranquil 
and imperceptible evacuation, carried on without putting nature to 
the expense of any corporeal powers. ‘The bad effects arising from 
the foregoing causes are considerably aggravated by confinement 
to one situation, probably eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
The pavement of the stall being on an ascent will throw three 
fourths of the weight of the body on the hind-legs,. and will also 
distress them by the toe being placed upon higher ground than the 
heel, whereby the ligaments and membranes are kept constant! 

distended. Under these unfavourable circumstances the legs swell, 
a rupture of the skin eventually takes place, and a serous discharge 
ensues, which by exposure to the atmosphere acquires a fetid and 
acrimonious quality. As the disease advances, the part affected 
becomes extremely sore and irritable, so as to give excessive pain 
to the animal when he moves the limb; at the same time the ex- 
coriation spreads, destroys the roots of the hair, and creates a 
chancrous or pustalous induration of the skin, understood in far- 
tiery by the appellation of grapes. I have been induced to give Mr. 
Lawrence’s explanation at some length, because it appears to — 
éess the merit of being ingenious and original. According to Mr. 
Feron, grease is often produced by sudden changes from cold to 
heat. “ [f,’? says he, “a colt is taken from grass and immediately 
kept in a warm stable after having been used to the severity of the 
atmosphere, he then gets the disorder. When old horses are 
i) troubkd 
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troubled with the grease, we shall find that their feet have béen 
exposed first to cold and afterwards to heat, as when they have 
been in cold water or snow for some time, and on coming into the 
stable have a large bed of straw or perhaps hot dung to stand 
upon. This sudden transition from cold to heat produces a weak- 
ness of the legs, particularly in the skin; when inflammation and 
cracks, similar to chilblains in the human subject, take place, and 
are called the grease in horses.” ‘The cause to which Mr. Feron 
ascribes grease is certainly a very common one; and it cannot be 
disputed, that grease may take place under two very different states 
of the body, viz. general weakness from excessive exertion, aided 
by local causes, and plethora from over feeding and insufficient ex- 
ercise ; and it is probable, that the declivity or slope of the 
ground, on which the horse stands, may, by throwing an undue 
proportion of his weight on the hind-legs, contribute to the pro- 
duction of the disease,’’ 


Such is the description of the disease. Our readers may 
here perhaps interrupt us, and enquire, what connection exists 
between literature and greasy heels, that we should inflict upon 
the admirers of the former, so long a lecture upon the latter. 
In the first place, we have to observe, that this grease in the 
heels, is a disease not uncommon In the fields of literature, as our 


readers would probably find, if they were forced, like ourselves, 
to take their seat bebind the riders of so many lame and limping 
Pegasi. As, also, (metaphor aside) the horses of literary men 
are, of all others, the most likely to contract the disease in 
question ; for want of use we conceive, that a scientific account 
of i's eatment, will be by no means unacceptable. Let us, 
therefore, take the following: 


“ If a horse when attacked with grease is in gvod or de- 
cent condition, has no appearance of weakness, and particularly 
if the pain and inflammation are considerable, bleeding is cer- 
tainly proper; and after cleaning the affected parts, a large 
saturuine poultice (see Poultice) should be applied. If the horse 
is in any degree costive, a mild purgative should be given; if not, I 
would rather advise the use of mild diuretics, in the form either of 
balls or powders. When the poultice has been properly applied 
for a few days, the inflammation will generally be lessened con- 
siderably, and then some mild astringent lotion may be useful, as a 
solution of alum, either alone or mixed with white vitriol, or sugar 
ot lead, vinegar, and water. In confirmed or inveterate cases of 
grease, where the hair about the affected part stands crect, and the 
watter which is discharged appears somewhat like dark coloured or 
dirty water, and has a peculiar fetid smell; and when the animal 
at the same time seems to suffer great pain, suddenly drawing up 
the leg as if it were seized with spasm tien he attempts to move; 
I have found the following lotions speedily effect a cure, after 
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emollient poultices and fomentations had been tried without af- 
fording any relief. I wish to observe, however, that it may be 
prudent to try the effect of emollient or soothing applications before 
the lotions are resorted to. In vol. iii, p. 231, of the Veterinary 
Medicine, two cases are described, in which the lotions speedily 
and completely succeeded. 
«“ Totion No.1. Corrosive sublimate, two drams; 
Muriatic acid, four drams ; 
Water, one pint. 

* Tn one case that has since occurred, some blue vitriol was added, 
and it appeared to have a good effect. As grease seldom occurs 
in a well managed stable, it is but reasonable to infer, that it is ge- 
nerally produced either by negligence or improper treatment, 
Watering a horse at a pond or river, or washing the legs in winter, 
certainly contributes to its production. Painful ulcers or cracks 
in the heels are sometimes a a of grease; these should 
at first be poulticed, and afterwards dressed with some astringent, 
Should fungous excrescences or grapes arise in the heels, they may 
either be destroyed by means of caustic, or cut off with a knife ; 
the part is afterwards either to be dressed with some mild caustie 
or escharotic, or seared with a hot jron. The strictest attention to 
diet, regimen, and cleanliness must be observed during the whole 
treatment of grease, and gentle exercise must be persisted in, The 
best diet on these occasions will be cut grass, clover, lucerne, 
vetches, or carrots, or sweet hay and bran mashes, with a moderate 
quantity of corn if the horse appears weak. He should not be tied 
up in the stall, but stand loose while in the stable, or be turned 
eut in some dry paddock or field during the day, when the wea- 
ther is favourable. The stable should be kept perfectly clean and 
well aired, but not too warm. The best meaas of preventing 
grease is to give the horse regular exercise, with a proportionate 
quantity of good oats and sweet hay, to dress him well, and es- 
pecially to keep his legs and heels dry and clean, and to avoid the 
extremes of heat and cold.” P. 189, 


































A very ingenious plan has lately been discovered by Mr. 
Sewell, (one of the hippo-centauric professors) for remedying a 
chronic lameness, to which hunters, chargers, and other very 
valuable animals, are often subject, after considerable exertion, 
As the paper containing the discovery, was read before the 
Royal Society, so late as the 22d of May, it could not have 
been inserted in the volume of Mr, White; it is, at the same 
lime, well worthy of communication to our readers, — 

Mr. Swell, in such cases as we have mentioned, divides the 
nervous trunk, and extirpates a portion of it, where it enters 
the foot behind the pasteru joint. A case in which this method 
was completely successful, 1s attached to the work above men- 
tioned, and we doubt not, but that in other cases it wijl be ate 
tended with the same happy effect. 
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This dictionary embraces every species of farriery, not only ag 
it respects horses, but also dogs, cows, and sheep. The fol- 
lowing direction for the management of the distemper amo 
dogs, appear to us worthy of notice. We de not indeed know 
of a better line of treatment than is here recommended. 


** The symptoms of the distemper are not alike in every case, 
but vary considerably ; the following are its most usual appearances, 
It generally begins with a dry husky cough, attended with dullness 
and want of appetite, a running from the eyes and nose, and a 
loss of flesh. As the disease advances, the dog appears much ema- 
ciated and grows excessively weak, particularly in the hind-legs 
and loins. Convulsive twitchings of different parts, especially of 
the head, come on, attended with dimness of sight; and as the 
disease proceeds and puts on a more virulent form, these twitch. 
ings degenerate into strong convulsive fits, which continue fora 
Jong time, and repeatedly return. In these fits, the dog runs 
round, and foams at the mouth, and appears to be in great pain, 
and to have a constant desire to dung. This is sometimes attended 
with obstinate costiveness, at others with violent purging. The 
stomach is extremely irritable; every thing taken into it being im- 
mediately thrown up. When the disease has reached this state, 
the animal seldom recovers, and is generally carried off in one 
of the convulsive fits. According to Mr. Blaine, ‘ ‘The peculiar 
weakness, which attacks the loins asd hind-legs in this disease, 
sometimes appears very early and very suddenly; in other cases it 
does not appear at all, even though the termination should be fa- 
tal. Many cases of distemper put on a putrid appearance: this ia 
common where the attack has been violent at first, and rather sud- 
den; and in these instances the disease lasts, even with violence, 
for two, three, or four weeks, producing every appearance of pue 
trid fever; the running from the eyes and nose being very faetid, 
and often bloody; the stools black, liquid, and very offensive, and 
the animal weak, restless, and very irritable.’ Mr. Blaine consi- 
ders the distemper as a specific catarrhal affection; the inflamma- 
tion generally extending down the windpipe to the lungs, or down 
the gullet to the stomach and bowels: in some cases both these 
passages are affected. In the beginning of the distemper, it is 
generally adviseable to give an emetic, for which purpose two oF 
three grains of tartarized antimony, or the same quantity of turpeth 
mineral may be given. A tea-spoonful of common salt dissolved in & 
little water will also answer the purpose very well. After the opera- 
tion of the emetic, should the dog be cestive, or if the bowels are 
not already open, give a purgative of calomel and jalap, or calo- 
mel and aloes, in doses suited to the age and size of the animal: 
about two grains of calomel, with eight or. ten of jalap, or five or 
six of aloes, will perhaps be found sufficient for a young pointer 
three or four months old. The dog should be kept in a warm 
situation, well.bedded and cican, be liberally supplied with — 
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rich broth and warm milk, and when the purgative has operated, 

solid animal food may be allowed, as beef, mutton, or horse-flesh, » 
boiled. When the eyes, nose, and head are much affected, a large 
seton in the neck will be found useful; when costiveness is attend- 

ed with great weakness, castor oil is the safest purgative: when 

the distemper is accompanied by vomiting and purging, the animal 

throwing up his food seon after it has been swallowed, from twenty 

to thirty drops of tincture of opium should be given, or about one 

grain of solid opium, according to the age and size of the dog; 

when the purging is excessive, he should be made to take fre- 

quently some arrow-root grucl. Mr. Blaine recommends in this 

case gum arabic and chalk, and when the purging has been effec- 

tually checked, a mixture of his distemper powder and Peruvian 

bark. Mr. Daniel, in his ‘ Rural Sports,’ says he has witnessed 

extraordinary effects in the distemper from James’s Powder, given 

in the following manner: when tlre symptoms of the distemper are 

apparent, a third part of one of the parcels in the half-crown packet 

is to be given, mixed with a little butter, and the dog is to have 

plenty of warm broth or milk and water, and, if possible, he is to 

be near a fire, or at least kept very warm, ‘Two hours afterward 

another third part is to be given, and should neither of these ope- 

rate by vomiting or purging at the end of four hours, give the re- 

maining third. Should the first two portions have the effect, the re- 

maining third should not be give nuntil jour or six hours (according 

to the evacuations) after the expiration of the four hours; in the 
mean time, the dog should be encouraged to lap, and if he re- 

fuses, be forced to take plentifully of warm broth or milk and 
water. It very seldom happens, even when the case is inveterate, 
but evacuations are brought on by the taking of one parcel, gene- 

tally by the second dose; but should it so ‘happen, that there is ne 

such proof of the powder’s effect, the second parcel should be di- 
vided and given in a similar manner, until the stomach is emptied. 

1 have lately been informed by a friend, who was an eye-witness to 

the fact, that copious bleeding, with a purgative of calomel, aloes, 
and assafcetida, proved successful in a very bad case of distemper. 

I was told, that this person uniformly adopts the same mode of 
treatment, and that he is so contident of success, that he under- 

takes the management of a distempered dog conditionally ; that is, 

if he does not effect a periect cure, he is not to receive any thing 
for his trouble.” P. 111. 


—_ 





Arr. XI. Placide, a Spanish Tale. Translated from Les Bat- 
tuécas, of Madame de Genlis, by Alexander Jamieson. In 
Two Velumes. 12a0. 8s. Simpkin and Marshall. 1817. 


A WORK from the pen of Madame de Genlis, upon which 
she professes to have employed more care and atientiva than 
y @ upon 
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upon any former production, is likely to raise expectation. Yet 
the present performance, we «may venture to predict, will not 
add to her fame. The merit it possesses bears so little propor. 
tion to the labour bestowed upon it, that were not some notice 
due to it from the celebrity of the authoress, we might suffer it 
to take its course down the stream of oblivion without the pa. 
rade of criticism. 

The characters and incidents introductory to the main st 
are so slightly connected with it, that they may be suffered to 
pass unnoticed. We shall begin therefore by introducing our 
readers to Placide, the hero of the tale. If they should conjec- 
ture from his name, that he is exhibited as an exemplification of 
the tranquil virtues, they will find themselves mistaken. Never 
were parents more unfortunate in the choice of a name for their 
offspring than that of Placide. ‘They could have had no fore- 
sight of his future character. Upon almost every occasion he 
discovers the most ardent enthusiasin, and it is disgust at the in- 
sipidity of the tranquil life which he leads in the valley of the 
Battuécas that determines him to leave it, The description of 
the valley of the Battuécas, and the history of their origin and 
manners, are founded upon fact: the details concerning them 
are to be found in the Dictionary of Moreri, and in the travels 
of M. de Bourgoing. This valley is situated in Spain, about four- 
teen leagues from the city of Salamanca, and the descriptionof it 
reminds us of the happy valley in Rasselas. [t is only necessary 
to mention that for ages it remained inaccessible, and that it was 
first penetrated in the sixteenth century by the Duke d’Albe, who 
afterwards sent missionaries there, and introduced the Christian 
religion, ‘There is nothing historical in the work except the de- 
tails respecting the Battuécas. Great stress is laid by the autho. 
ress upon the novelty of her hero's character, and of the situas 
tion in which he is placed, though the resemblance it bears in 
some respects to that of the Peruvian Princess, and im more to 
that of Rasselas, is too palpable to escape observation. The 
events are supposed to take place during the French Revolution; 
at which period, the inhabitants of the valley are represented a8 
holding little intercourse with the rest of the world, and as fondly 
attached to the habitation, which nature had provided for them. 
In this attachment they were strengthened by their priests, who 
endeavoured to persuade them that they would search in vain 
elsewhere for the happiness they there enjoy. Placide however, 
bolder and more enterprising than his companions, shewed from 
his infancy a passionate admiration for the peeple of the other 
world, as the Spaniards of the other cantons are designated by 
the Battuécas. Elis enthusiasm is increased by several volumes 
of sacred poetry, put into his hands by his instructor, father Isi- 
dore, He soon signalizes himself by poetical productious of bis 
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ewn, a selection of which, unknown to him, is printed at Ma- 
drid, and thus, without being aware of it, he acquires the repue. 
tation of being one of the best poets in Spain. Such is his nay 
tural genius, that without having seen a musical instrument, he 
invents for himself the flute and the cymbals, and in short to 
whatever he applies, the most brilliant success is sure to reward 
his exertions. Industry and talents like his could not, even im 
the happy valley, escape envy; but he is compensated for the 
walevolence of his countrymen by the universal admiration with 
which he inspires his female companions. Among the rival 
shepherdesses, who disputed his heart, he chooses the most 
amiable, who, very luckily, happens also to be the most 
lovely. For the gentle Ines, he fel love without passion, and 
as six months was to intervene before she could become his 
bride, he determines, notwithstanding the dissuasions of father 
Isidore, tv spend the interval in a visit to Madrid, and sets off 
under the conduct of Don Pedro, the nephew of his instructor. 
We shall extract the account of the first adventure that befell 
him on his journey, and leave our readers to reconcile his won- 
derful simplicity with his previous advantages for information, 
his extraordinary talents, and his great acquirements. For our 
own part, we think that either the missionaries must have been 
extremely negligent of their duty, or that Placide could have 
paid little attention to their instructions. 


“« At the second post, when we stopped to change horses, I was 
much agitated by a spectacle, as afflicting as new to me. Don 
Pedro sleeping most profoundly, I was leaning on the door of the 
carriage, looking with curiosity on every thing which presented 
itself to mine eyes. We were at the extremity of the village, and 
directly opposite to a baker’s shop, when a woman covered with 
rags, and carrying two young children in her arms, approached our 
vehicle, and begged alms of me, saying in a lamentable voice ‘ That 
she and her children were dying with hunger.’ What! cried I, do 
not you see that quantity of loaves? go and take some.—‘ Alas! 
I will not be suffered.’ How? said I; in the situation you are in? 
—Upon saying these words, I opened the carriage door, jumped out, 
flew towards the baker’s shop, and seized a large loaf, giving it to 
the poor woman; at the same time saying to the baker, my good 
friend, you see 1 have not taken this loat for myself, it is for this 
woman who is poor, and complains she is hungry. ‘ Pay me then 
for it,’ replied the baker. I cannot, I have no money ; I tell you 
again, it is for this unfortunate woman. ‘ We have many other 
poor, and I cannot give to all,’ saidthe baker. As long as you see 
any poor and have bread, you must give it, said I. You only sell 
it to the rich to enable you to supply the poor. ‘ In this manner,’ 
ay the baker, ‘ our trade would truly go on well.’——-Yes ! said I, 
or God would bless it. At these words, the poor woman ae 
t 
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the resentment of the baker, wished to return the loaf, which he 
was going to take hold of, offering her a smaller one ; but I 

it. e shall have the one I chose for her, cried I, dragging the 
larger loaf out of the hands of the baker, who furious, instantly called 
his two men servants, and they came running to his assistance. I 
valiantly defended myself with the very Joaf I had made a conquest 
of; I broke it upon the baker’s shoulders, whqm I threw down, and 
overturned at the same time one of his men; I seized the other by 
the throat, and hurled him to the other end of the shop. My phy- 
sical strengthfilled them with fear, and I was left master of the field 
of battle, when Don Pedro, awakened by the noise this scuffle made, 
ran up to me to demand an explanation.” Vol. I. p. 55. 





He expresses to Don Pedro his sorrow for what he had done; 
but alledges in extenuation of bis misconduct, m very technical 
language for so simple a person, that though he had read of laws 
for the regulation of civilized society, yet, in his own country all 
things being in common, his mivd is not yet familiarized with 
the idea of the distinction of property. ‘This distinction would 
have been more forcibly impressed upon his mind, if, instead of 
coming off victor, he had received a drubbing from the baker 
and his men, and as he was outnuinbered, the authoress might 
have managed this, without disparagement to the prowess of her 
hero. 

Soon after his arrival at Madrid, he is introduced to Donna 
Bianca, a young and fascinating widow, who quickly effaces 
fiom his heart the image of the gentle Ines. In the society of 
Doma Bianca he is all spirit and animation, and be soon evinces 
that, whatever may be his deficiency in graver studies, he is 
complete master of the language of compliment. We shall give 
our readers a specimen, which occurred at the table of Don 
Pedro, where Placide enters into a contest with some of the 
literati of Madrid, respecting the merits of one of their poets. 


** I spoke with an energy which disconcerted my adversaries ; for 
they had not expected to find in a Battuécas such a taste for poetry. 
I was transported beyond myself, not because I was listened to with 
surprise and approbation, but because Donna Bianca was proud of 
my success. Rising from table, she said to me, in an under voice, 
* You have had a fine triumph, and I have participated init.’ The 


only triumph I have enjoyed, said I, you have this instant afforded 
me.”’’ Vol. I. P. 79. 


Doma Bianca completes her conquest by singing to him an 
ede of his own composition, and declarations of mutual love 
speedily follow, ‘They agree however that his engagement to 
{nes is an insuperable obstacle to their union. This obstacle is 
at length removed by a letter from father Isidore, informing 

pt Placide, 
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Placide of the perfidy of Ines ; and the day aud the very hour of . 
their union is fixed, when provokingly enough, they find that 
their information is false, and that Ines is innocent. Upon this 
they heroically give up all thoughts of their union. Placide is 
married to Ines, and Danna Bianca, happily exempt from. that 
fastidiousness with which too many heroines are chargeable, 
takes up with Don Pedro. 

We must do the heroes aud heroines of Madame de Genlis the 
justice to say that upon all occasions they are ready to accome 
modate themselves to circumstances, and that whenever duty 
sequires even the greatest sacrifices, they make them with a good 
grace. ‘They are not of that untractable kind of beings, that so 
often figure in romance, who, when they baye met with disap- 

ointment, persevere in stubborn grief, and reject consolation, 
Vith romance enough to satisfy the most romantic reader they 
have at the same time a sufficient bottom of sober sense to see 
cure their own happiness. In the remainder of the story is de- 
scribed the discontent of Placide, after his marriage with Ines, 
and by what means he is finally cured. It possesses even less 
interest than the former part, and we might here dismiss our 
readers, did we not think it unpardonable to omit recording an 
nstance of the tender foresight of love, related in the secondary 
narrative, to which we might defy the most unwearied reader of 
novels and romances with all his legendary lore to produce a 
sale Calista fell a victim to the French Revolution, while 
er lover, Adolphus, was waiting her arrival in Spain, where they 
had previously agreed to fly for refuge. Before her execution 
she gave to her friend Leontine sixteen letters to be sent to 
Adolphus, as from herself, every six months successively, tll 
eight years should have expired, Notwithstanding this consi 
derate precaution of Calista, the disclosure of her fate, at the 
expiration of the eight years, had nearly cost Adolphus his life ; 
he is thrown into a burning fever, accompanied with delirium, 
and experiences a Jong and dangerous illness. On his recovery, 
he determines to dedicate six months to profound solitude, aud 
at the end of that period to marry Leontine, the friend of Car 
lista, and whom Calista had recommended as her successor in 
his affections. We would recommend this limitation of theig 
sorrow to a certain definite time to all heroes and heroines. It is 
much better than habitual melancholy and sentimental whines, 
They might abridge the period of their seclusion, should six 
months appear too long, ad libitum, without disparagement te 
their sensibility, provided they took care to make up by the ins 
tensity of their grief for the shortuess of its duration. sai 
. Upon the whole, this Spanish tale has little to recommend its 
the characters forthe most part are without characteristic fea 
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tures, and the incidents are too improbable to excite interest, 
The authoress shews so little art in concealjng her art, that it 
continually obtrudes itself wpon our notice. She announces in 
her preface, that upon the character of Placide she has bestowed 
the most profound attention; yet, except in some palpable in- 
stances, it seems to be but little influenced by/his situation. She 
warns us not to mistake him for a savage without reflection and 
judgment, but the warning is needless; ‘we are in greater danger 
of mistaking him for a civilized beau than for an untutored sa- 
wage. 

ae to the translator, should he engage in a similar under. 
taking, we would recommend him to bear in mind that a reli. 
gious deference to the mother tongue is an essential requisite to 
the due discharge of his office ; and, that he may not forget our 
hint, we subjoin the following instances of the liberties which he 
has taken. 


P. 6. Preface. “ I preferred abridging it, than to add scenes,’? 
P. 55. “ Alas! I will not be suffered.”’ 


P. 192. ** She was laying on a couch.” 
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Art. XII. The Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers ; with ¢ 
critical Catalogue of Books in occult Chemistry, and a Se- 
lection of the most celebrated Treatises on the Theory and 
Practice of the Hermetic Art. 8vo, pp. 384, 10s. Gd, 
Lackington. 1815. 


WE have not either inclination or leisure to entertain our 
readers with a long history of Alchemy, but we shall content 
ourselyes with recommending the volume before us to those wha 
may feel inclined to enter into this department of ancient folly. 
It contains the lives of the adepts from Synesius in 410 to Jo~ 
seph Balsamo in 1708. It gives a large catalogue of alchemic 
books, besides thirty-four entire treatises. 

We will give our readers a notion of ‘alchemic biography in 
the following history. 


* ANONYMOUS ADEPT. 


« Arnawastus Krrcnen, a German jesuit, retired to Rome | 
in 1640, where he wrote and published twenty-two volumes folio, 
and eleven in quarto.. He records in his Subterraneus, 
that one of his friends, whose veracity he could not doubt, related 
to him as follows :—‘ From my youth,’ said ‘this honest man, ‘ I 
wade @ peculiar study of alcbemy, without ever attaining the 


object 
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object of that science. In my course of experiments, I 
a visit from a man who was entirely unknown tome: he'asked 
very politely, what was the object of my labours, and without, 
giving me time to reply, he said, I see very well by these. glasses, 
and this furnace, that you are engaged in the search of something. 
in chemistry ;-but believe me you never will, in that way, 
attain to the object you desire. I said to him, Sir, if you have 
better instructions, i flatter myself that you will give them. 
Willingly, replied this us unknown: immediately I took a: 
wrote down process he dictated ; and to na 
the result, said the stranger, let us both work together, a ing 
to what you have written. We proceeded, and our operation 
being finished, I drew from the chemical vessel a brilliant oil, it 


congealed into a mass, which I. broke into powder. I took a. 


part of this powder and projected it on three hundred pounds 
of quicksilver, it was in a little time converted into pure gold, 
much more perfect than that of the mines; it endured the 
proofs of the goldsmiths. 

““* A prodigy so extraordinary struck me with surprise and 
astonishment, T veciene almost stupid ; and as another Croesus, [I 
fancied I possessed all the riches in the universe. My gratitude 
to my benefactor was more than I could express: he replied that 
he was on his travels, and wanted no assistance whatever; but 
“ it gratifies me,’? says he, “ to counsel those who are unable to 
complete the hermetic work.’’ I pressed him to remain with me, 
but he retired to his inn ; next day I called there, but what was 
| surprise, at not finding him in it, or at any place in the town. 
Thad many questions to ask him, which left mein doubt, L-re- 
turned to work according to the receipt, and failed in the result ; 
I repeated the ess with more care; it was all in vain! Yet I 
persevered until { had expended all the transmuted gold,’ and the 
erys' ps of my own property.’ A 

“ * We see,’ says Father Kircher, gravely, ‘ by this true his- 
tory, how the devil seeks to deceive men who are led by a lust of 
riches. his alchemist was convinced he had an infernal visitor, 
aud he destroyed his books, furnace, and apparatus, by the timely 
advice of his confessor.’ ”” P, 83. 
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